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Johnny CAN Read 


(See page 15) 
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Precious fibre coats with a slimming, 
elongated look brought about by a re- 
strained use of fabric, narrower shoulders, 
sleeves slim and set-in, often uncuffed. 
Collars lie small and flat. Your new fall | 
coat is easy to wear, fits across the | 


shoulders, drops plumb-line. 


M&R Fashion Coats, Second Floor 
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orepare BETTER Visual Aids 
in HALF the time! 





Flo-master is news! Exciting news! 
Thousands of letters have been received from 
teachers praising this new “miracle” pen with 
the felt tip. And at Teachers’ Conventions the 
Flo-master booth is the center of attraction. 


The Flo-master turns out flash cards, 
posters, maps, charts and scores of other 
visual aids in a fraction of the time formerly 
required. It does many other jobs too! In 
fact there are more than 100 uses* for the 
Flo-master in schools. It writes on anything— 
leather, wood, metal, all grades of paper — 


even on the blackboard. 


It works like a fountain pen. No messing 
with brushes, paints, crayons—no dipping 
of pens or brushes into ink bottles, no clean- 


ing up afterwards. 


Thin lines or broad lines—up to % in. 
wide (with 4 sizes of interchangeable felt 
tips) — heavy or light— the flow of ink valve- 
controlled with the pressure of your fingers. 
Flo-master Inks—in eight colors—are instant- 


drying, waterproof, smudge-proof. 


SO EASY TO FILL... 


Simply fill the Flo-master 
as you would a cigarette 
lighter. No mess, no fuss, 
no bother. No rubber sack 
—no “eye-dropper”. 














C. E. Crouch, 2530 Crystal Springs Ave., S.W., Roanoke, Va. 
H. J. Moody, 
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o-master 


The “Miracle” Pen with the FELT TIP 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 
K. C. Hart, 1323 Magnolia Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
ter, Va. Ralph A. Helderman, Chatham, Va. 


Muneediihigiians & Distributors of SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 


Telephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 @ Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Va. 


© 327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 











American Seating 


Universal, Desks 





American Seating Universal Desks, with their superior 
functional advantages, now give even greater value with 
the first and only metal-and-plastic top, designed and 
manufactured by American expressly for classroom use. 

The new top is stronger, yet lighter in weight than 
ordinary plastic-covered tops. The die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which ends 
the weaknesses of wood desk-tops and adds years of 
“‘wear-life” to your school desks. The satin-smooth 
surface has a color-fast birch-grain pattern, uniform 
light reflectance of 45%. A continuous band of hard- 








Bal 

| Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 

school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks, 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment 


School Tables Chalkboards and Supplies 
Stadium Chairs Bulletin Boards 
Auditorium Seating Flags 


Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 


Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 

Bleachers 


Office, Library and Home School Papers 
Economics Equipment Duplicating Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Art Materials 


Window Shades . Primary Materials 
















No. 536 Universal 
“Ten-Twenty" Desk 


with exclusive 3-position top; 10° and 20° slopes 
for reading, writing, art work—plus level top 
for manipulative work, group discussions, auto- 
matic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 











No. 534 Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desk 


One-piece ‘‘no-slam” top affords completel 

usable working surface at 10° slope or level; 
lifts for full access to book-box. Has pencil 
tray on top as well as inside desk top. 


aluminum alloy protects all edges. These desks assure 
the best service with maximum aid to teaching and 
learning, while conserving valuable floor space. 
_Typical advantages are the long-life die-formed con- 
struction; maximum desk-top working surface; 45° left- 
-and-right seat swivel that minimizes room needed for 
getting in or out; cradleform sitting comfort; self- 
adjusting lower back rail; one-piece steel book-box; and 
wide-range adjustability of seat and desk by never-fail 
wrap-around clamps. Send for folder describing the new 
metal-and-plastic desk-top on American Universal Desks. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability 
and acoustical benefit. With or without folding tablet-arm. 














-Amewcun Sealing Company 


Exclusive Distributor 
J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
P. 0. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 
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Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia 
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OUR COVER—“ Johnny Can Read” will lead you into the article by Dr. Davis 
Y. Paschall, Associate Director of Instruction, State Department of Educa- 
tion, which appears on page 15 of this issue. Dr. Paschall analyzes the attacks 
on reading made by Rudolf Flesch in his current book, “Why Johnny Can’t 


Read.” 


Our cover picture appeared on the Children’s Book Fair program for 1954 
sponsored by the Elementary Teachers Association of Richmond and the Fed- 
eration of Parent-Teacher Associations in cooperation with Miller & Rhoads of 
Richmond, and is used here through the courtesy of Miller & Rhoads. 
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I received the packet of information 
which the research you 
have done in regard to educational 
I am particularly 


summarizes 


needs in Virginia. 
impressed with this information. It 
seems to me that it is an excellent serv- 
ice that you have performed. The in- 
formation is well organized and is 
written in a form that it can be readily 
used. It is especially helpful to us in 
the Teacher Placement Service here at 
the University. 
Earl R. Boggs, Director 
Teacher Placement Service 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 


I wish to thank the staff of the VEA 
for allowing me the privilege of being 
a part of the Leaders Conference held 
recently at Radford. The work you 
and the staff are doing for public edu- 
cation is outstanding. I wish all of the 
staff the best and offer my personal 
support in the troublesome times we 
must face in Virginia during the next 
few years. 

W. H. Seawell 
Director of Instruction 


Mecklenburg Count) 


Thank you for the three copies of 
the May issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 1 appreciated it so much 
and will treasure the resolution con- 
cerning my mother, Mrs. Virginia Har- 
rison Clapp. It was very gratifying to 
know she was so appreciated and be- 
loved. 

Mrs. Marjorie C. Suber 
Perry, Georgia 


Please put me on your list to receive 
any material about FTA on the State 
level. 

Eleanor A. Scott 
FTA Sponsor 


Portsmouth 


From the Jop File 


It is with a real sense of gratitude 
that I return your collection of skits. 
Included in them was the perfect pat- 
tern for what I needed. 

Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones, 
Past President 

Virginia Association of 
Educational Secretaries, 
Richmond 


On behalf of the Nottoway County 
Education, I should like to express our 
sincere appreciation for your fine con- 
tribution to our dinner meeting. Your 
fine address contributed a great deal 
toward the success of the occasion. 

Martha Hammock, Secretary 
Blackstone 


Please accept my sincere thanks for 
the valuable information you sent me 
on “Virginia’s Educational Program.” 

Mrs. A. B. Wooldridge 


Portsmouth 


I just want you to know how pleased 
I am with things here at the Preven- 
torium. I have been here for five days 
and will be here at least two weeks 
longer. They have really given me the 
works. They are very thorough. Dr. 
Respess does not leave a stone un- 
turned. Everything possible is done for 
patients. Everyone is kind. Food is 
good. Every teacher should te a mem- 
ber. 

Lena Williams 


Hanover County 


I read with interest the nice review 
given “The Tinkling Spring: Head- 
water of Freedom” in the February 
Virginia Journal of Education, Per- 
sonally, as well as on behalf of Dr. 
Wilson and the members of our com- 
mittee, may I express appreciation for 
the attention given to this interesting 
reference work on early Virginia his- 
tory. 

S. G. Stewart 

Director of Instruction 
Augusta County Schools 
Staunton 


At a meeting of the School Board, 
it was decided that we would deduct 
VEA dues from all instructional per- 
sonnel, thus making membership in 
the county—one hundred rer cent. 

Cecil C. Graves, Superintendent 
Page County Schools 
Luray 
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PAUL E. BEHRENS 


as 
guidance 
and 
evaluation 
consultant 






We are pleased to report the association of Mr. Paul E. Behrens with our company as Guidance 
and Evaluation Consultant. In this capacity he will assist Mr. John Hughes, Area Director of Pro- 
fessional Service, in providing without charge professional consultative service to schools and 
colleges on problems and programs regarding evaluation and guidance. Mr. Behrens has a varied 
and extensive professional background in education. He was formerly State Regional Supervisor 
of Guidance in Virginia and more recently with the School of Education of the University of 
Virginia. Both Mr. Behrens and Mr. Hughes are at your service to render professional help for 
anyone concerned with guiding the education and adjustment of children, youth, and adults. 


request for professional service: 


PAUL E. BEHRENS 


1866 Field Road 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Telephone: 3-4535 


(= CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA 
NEW CUMBERLAND, PENNSYLVANIA @ MADISON, WISCONSIN @ DALLAS, TEXAS 





Publishers of Standardized Diagnostic Tests of Achievement, 
Aptitude, Intelligence, Interest, and Personality Adjustment 
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YOUR FUTURE HOME may have electric master panels like this, where you'll control lighting, 
indoor weather and scores of electric helpers, some not even invented yet. Atomic energy will 
provide much of the additional electricity you will use—and electric company engineers are now 
developing ways to apply it economically and practically. 


YOUR FRIEND... 
THE ATOM 


More electricity, improved health, better foods, 


new products—all coming from the atom 


The day is coming when the power of 
the atom will be used more for peaceful 
purposes than for weapons. 


Probably the widest use of atomic 
energy will be to produce electric power. 
It is expected to join coal, gas and other 
fuels as a vast new source of heat to run 


power plants. 


And it will be needed, too. For you 
are putting to work more electricity all 
the time, doubling your use every 10 


years or so! America will need much 
more power to maintain and advance 


a high standard of living. 


That’s why the electric light and 
power companies are studying and 
planning for atomic-electric power 
plants. Now that use of the atom is no 
longer limited to weapons, the people 
and companies most experienced in pro- 
ducing electricity—and medicines, 
chemicals, foods and other products— 
are free to develop its promise for you. 


WVERGINIA ELECINRiIc 


and POWER COMPANY 
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New Film 


Mike Makes His Mark. Do you 
need a vital film for your school pub- 
lic relations program? “Mike Makes 
His Mark” shows a school in action, 
meeting the challenge of potential de- 
linquency. This motion picture is 
especially useful as the point of de- 
parture for commentary and for panel 
discussions. 

It tells the story of Mike who hated 
the new school. He challenges it by 
slashing an ugly mark on its front. 
Then he found that the mark would 
stay on the wall and on his conscience 
until he removed it, by his own deci- 
sion. It was Mike who decided about 
staying in school, about his future, and 
about the ugly mark he had made. The 
school gave him new incentives and 
interests. And Mike began to change 
his mark of resentment into the mark 
of manhood. 

The film is good for community 
organizations, PTA meetings, church 
groups, civic associations and clubs, as 
well as professional organizations, col- 
leges, and television stations. 

It is the fifth in a series of public 
relations sound films being produced 
by the National Education Association 
in cooperation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations. 

Prints of this 16 mm sound film 
can be purchased in color or black and 
white from the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

This film in color is also available 
on loan from the Virginia Education 
Association, 116 S. Third Street, Rich- 


mond 19, Virginia. 


Other Films Available 

Freedom to Learn 

All God’s Children 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Assignment Tomorrow 

Education is Good Business 

Only Two for Tommy 

Pop Rings the Bell 

School in Centerville 

Secure the Blessings 

The Sixth Chair 

The Teacher 

What Greater Gift 

Any of the above may be booked 
through the VEA Headquarters, 116 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. In writing for loan of films, 
give dates desired. 
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Here It Is! Just Off the Press! 





INFORMATION ON OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


— 


] 
A TREASURE HOUSE OF | 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL 
INFORMATION IN ONE 
PUBLICATION 










APPROVED 
By the State Board of 
Education for library 
use and reference 


VIRGINIA’S~ 





GOVERNMENT 


The Most Comprehensive and Easily 
Understood Book Yet Published on... 


HOW WE GOVERN OURSELVES 
in VIRGINIA 


An Invaluable Guide 
For Teachers and Students 





Now, in one volume, you may get all the essential infor- 


mation concerning the functioning of our state, city, and 

county governments. The bcok will lead you easily, step $2 

by step, through every phase of the seemingly complex 

structure of our government. It includes the workings of THE COPY 


all departments, divisions and commissions of our govern- 
mental system. It is the most comprehensive and yet most When ordered in 
easily understood book ever published on the subject. The quantities of 10 
book is an invaluable guide for teachers and students 

In addition, the book includes the Constitution of Virginia or more... 


Published by $1 ; 40 


VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE THE COPY 
111 North 5th St., Richmond, Virginia 











| | 
| VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | 
| 111 North 5th St., Richmond, Virginia | 
Gentlemen: 
You may send me, postpaid, ____---~- copies of ‘‘Virginia’s Government’. 
| Enclosed is $....._---- _.. to cover. (Check or money order) | 
aig ENR etait ene tae Pabebens 3D Oe see US os ai alli . 
; OS ER a eee ENS ae PSS eR 
j City _...---------.---------------------- State - ------ | 
| Please Print Name and Address Clearly 























It’s map-reading time .. . 
in Virginia! 

More and more teachers in Vir- 

ginia are using the Thralls’ MAP 

SYMBOLS PICTURED to help 


each pupil learn map-reading. 


wre Price__ $39.50 


HOLDER 





Nystrom publishes material for: 
Geography, History, Science. 
Health, Biology, Language 
and Literature. 


Virginia Representative 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 


Box 3241 University Station 
Charlottesville 





A. J, NYSTROM & CO. | 











FOR THE BEST POSS/BLE 
| |zele))) | SERVICE 


Your Own Private Bank? 


It sure is! A freezer gives you back a 
dollar’s worth of food for a dollar’s 
worth put in. You don’t expect your 
money to shrink in a bank—why let your 
food supply shrink in value? 

Take advantage of surplus commodities. 
Save left-overs. The freezer pictured is 
all aluminum, all-welded. The finest 
money can buy. 
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AST MAIN STREET 
ND 19. VIRGINIA 











ips For Jeachors... 


Teaching Abroad. Opportunities 
for 300 American teachers to teach in 
other countries during the 1956-57 
academic year have been announced by 
the Department of State, the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, and the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
positions available to United States 
teachers may be arranged on an inter- 
change basis or as a one-way teaching 
assignment to another country. Ap- 
plications for foreign country teaching 
assignments should be addressed to the 
Office of Education, U. §. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C., attention of 
the Teacher Programs Branch, Division 
of International Education. The dead- 
line for receipt of applications by the 
Office of Education is October 15, 
1955. 


Science Awards. During this 
school year, 140 students throughout 
the nation will share awards totalling 
$10,000 in the fifth annual program 
of Science Achievement Awards. The 
program is conducted by the Future 
Scientists of America of the National 
Science Teachers Association (an NEA 
department). Any project—an inves- 
tigative problem, a library research, 
model building, and the like in general 
science, biology, chemistry, physics, or 
any field of science or mathematics at 
any grade level (7 through 12) is 
eligible for entry. Project reports must 
be mailed to Regional Chairman not 
later than March 15, 1956. No tests 
or essays are required. Additional in- 
formation and student entry forms 
obtained from the Future 
Scientists of America, National Science 
Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


may be 


Teaching Rapid and Slow Learn- 
ers in High Schools represents a 
cooperative effort of nine secondary- 
school specialists in the Office of Edu- 
cation to picture the provisions used 
in large high schools to adapt teaching 
methods in different subjects for pupils 
who are not average. Booklet may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
price 35 cents. 


Color Slides on Colonial and His- 
toric Virginia, Shanandoah National 
Park, Virginia’s four caverns, wild- 
flowers and wildlife are among a large 
selection available for history and geo- 
graphy classes, especially the seventh 
grade in Virginia. For free lists of 
these 35 mm color slides, giving com- 
plete information and discounts al- 
lowed to schools, write Royalpix, John 
R. Vorwerck, 827 Stonewall Drive, 
Front Royal, Virginia. 


Music Building, Rooms and 
Equipment is the only publication 
giving exclusive attention to planning 
for special construction and equipment 
needed in the music education program 
in schools. This revised edition has been 
prepared in looseleaf form to provide 
for further revisions or additions from 
time to time. Copies may be obtained 
from the Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Rest Mat for kindergarten and nur- 
sery school rest periods is soft and 
colorful. A typical mat is 22%” x 46” 
with a brightly colored vinyl plastic 
cover and carrying straps. The cush- 
ioning material is clean, resilient Tuf- 
flex, a light weight material made from 
cellulose fibers. Mats are waterproof 
and light enough for pre-schoolers to 
handle, but the plastic cover with- 
stands scuffing and repeated folding. 
The Tufflex cushioning prevents bunch- 
ing and “thin” spots. (Wood Conver- 
sion Company, First National Bank 
Building, St. Paul 1, Minn.) 


Brunswick School Furniture 
Catalog effectively illustrates in color 
the latest in school furniture design 
and relates it to actual classroom set- 
tings and needs. For a copy of this 
catalog, write The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., 623-633 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago §, Ill. 


Choosing Free Materials for Use 
in the Schools is an attractive booklet 
designed as a practical guide to assure 
maximum benefits from the use of free 
and inexpensive materials and suggests 
safeguards for agents seeking their own 
selfish ends. Published by The Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Price 50 cents. 
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This complete program 
At what age is available to you 


Should a girl be told without charge 
about menstruation . “The Story of Menstruation” — a 


Walt Disney Productions film 


This 10-minute, 16 mm., 
sound and color film avail- 
able free (except for re- 
turn postage) on short 
term loan. 





“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on menstrua- 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail- 
able in quantity for class- 
room distribution. Use 
the order form below— 
order as many booklets 
as you need. 
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Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers co- 
operated in organizing 
this helpful teaching 
guide. The large color 
chart on menstrual physi- 
ology is designed for 
classroom lectures. 


How this important question is being answered 
in many school systems today 


““Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and 





more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the 
question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 


menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins — helps 


to eliminate the shock of the unknown. “Very Personally Yours” 
=) > f) “Fal 7 * ¢ F a _ . . . . 7 
In hundreds of schools today the Kotex* program of me nstrual This booklet is written especially for 
education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and girls over 12—approaches the subject 


from their viewpoint. More than 10 
: : million junior and senior high school 
a aes - sates ¢ are > ae) 3 sation 5 te — 
sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the girls have read “Very Personally Yours’ 


sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- 


program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation [-———-—CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !-——— 


International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Educational Department ST-95 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are 
held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 


a P.T.A. representative is asked to participate in the 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘““The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks)_ 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)_ 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 
___ copies of ““You’re A Young Lady Now” 
(for girls 9 to 12) 
___ copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
(for girls 12 and over) 
DC) Physiology Chart 
O Teaching Guide 


planning of the program. 


Why this program of menstrual education 
is particularly suitable for younger girls 


In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts 








—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with Name ae 
PLEASE PRINT 

ounger girls. 
yoy School — _ 

“You're A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written 

. - 1. ¢ . i Street__ i 

especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can 
easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls City ___ Zone State 
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acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. 
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FROM STEER 10 STEAK 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Your favorite backyard cook gets a lot of help from American industry 
in the preparation of a juicy broiled steak! All over the country, 
hundreds of specialists . . . their labors linked by railroad transporta- 
tion .. . team up to bring that steak to your table! 
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When beef cattle have attained proper 
weight on pasture or open range, they 
may be shipped by rail to farmers who 
“finish” them for market. Much of the feed 
used to fatten them also moves by rail. 





Properly graded meat is rushed to dis- 
tributors or retailers in refrigerator cars. 
Cattle also yield important by-products 
in leather, oils, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and fertilizers. 





Making possible this efficient processing and rapid distribution is our 
great mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


After several months on the feed lots, 
the fat steers are ready for sale to the 
packing plants. Here they are slaughtered 
and processed under the supervision of 
federal, state, or local inspectors. 


Modern refrigeration and transport as- 
sure us of an abundant variety of fresh 
meats at all times. American meats 
measure up to the most rigorous food- 
handling standards in the world. 





mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 19, 
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NEA Director Calls 


Dear Colleagues: 

Once again we hear the ringing of 
school bells, and the call to join our 
professional organizations. 

In 1953-1954 we fell short of our 
Centennial Action Program Goal for 
the National Education Association by 
about 100 members. 

In 1954-1955, we had a goal of 19,- 
310 NEA members and we reached 
19,172—just 138 short of our CAP 
goal, 

We had in 1955 approximately 71 
per cent of all Virginia teachers in the 
NEA—75 per cent would put Virginia 
back in the gold. 

We have been making progress, but 
we cannot be perfectly satisfied until 
each Virginia teacher feels his respon- 
sibility to support his professional or- 
ganizations—local, State, and national. 
Then Virginia teachers will have at- 
tained their highest potential of pro- 
fessional status. Then, and only then, 
will the laity see and know that all 
Virginia teachers are dedicated and 
united for the best interests of the 
children of the Commonwealth, and 
that Virginia teachers believe in their 
profession. 

With more than 21,000 potential 
members in the local association, the 
VEA, and the NEA, may we all work 
toward the reaching of at least 20,000 
NEA members in Virginia this current 
school year. Then will come two di- 
rectors for Virginia. 

All good wishes to our teachers. 

Sincerely, 
Mary DeLong 
NEA State Director 





Benjamin Porcenell Chalkboard 
Claimed advantages are easier writing 
and erasing; lighter weight; lower cost; 
and longer life. Made of an advanced 
type of vitreous-finish board which 
meets the schools’ needs for a superior 
classroom chalkboard at a cost within 
reasonable budget limitations. The sur- 
face is an inert, vitreous finish which 
will not fade nor discolor with age. 
Due to a new process, developed in 
over nine years of research, applica- 
tion can be made to lighter weight 
steels at lower temperatures, thus re- 
ducing the problem of chipping, as well 
as reducing production costs. (Ben- 
jamin Electric Mfg. Company, Por- 


cenell Chalkboard Division, Des Plaines, 


Il.) 
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Improvements of High School 
Education in Virginia, 1944-1954 
shows that while creditable progress 
has come to Virginia public high 
schools during the last decade, further 
improvement is not only desirable but 
also imperative to satisfy “educational 
needs” of youth who will influence 
“life in the Commonwealth now and 
for years ahead.” This report was pre- 
pared for the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce after an exhaustive study 
by George W. Jennings, Director of Re- 
search for the State Chamber, and Dr. 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr., University 
of Virginia professor of education, now 
president of Longwood College. It 
covers conditions in the 
State, schools and 
more extensive use of school plants, 
teacher recruit- 


economic 
consolidation of 
accredited teachers, 
ment, financial support, salaries, en- 
rollments, and the startling fact that 
many able high school students are not 
Advances and off- 


setting barriers during this ten-year 


going to college. 


period are embraced in the 51 pages of 
printed text matter, well illustrated 
Copies of the 
report can be obtained at $2 each by 


by charts and tables. 


writing the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, 111 North Fifth St., Rich- 


mond 19, Virginia. 





Calendar of Educational 
Events 
September 17—Citizenship Day 


October 4—Rural School Charter 
Day, NEA Department of Rural 


Education 


October 9-12—Tenth National Con- 
ference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, NEA Department 
of Rural Education, San Diego, Cali- 


fornia 


October 26-28—VEA Delegate As- 


sembly and Annual Convention, 


Richmond. 


October 30-November 2—Nation- 
al Conference on Intramural Sports 
for College Men and Women, co- 
sponsored by American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, NEA; College Physical 
Education Association; and Nation- 
al Association for Physical Educa- 
tion of College Women, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Place Your Order Now for the 


FALL SCHOOL 'TERM 


FOR THE 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
of the OLD DOMINION 


A Word and Picture Story of Virginia 


IDEAL FOR GENERAL 
HISTORY STUDY OR 
AS A SOURCE FROM 
WHICH TO OBTAIN 
MATERIAL WHEN 
THE PUPIL IS MAKING 
A SCRAPBOOK 


+ + 


ENDORSED BY LEADING — 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


The Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion is a pictorial presentation covering 
almost every phase of Virginia history . . . beginning with the first English 
settlement at Jamestown. There are 125 illustrations, including the state flag 
and seal, and the state bird and flower. The book comes folded in page size 
1114” x 834”. When open for use the page size is 














1714” x 22%4”. It is printed on fine enamel paper on 

one side of the page only. Every child will delight hee angry Ae 

in using this beautiful book. i, ation of 10 of 
more, 

A LEADING EDUCATOR SAID: 35 

“The wealth of illustrations makes Virginia’s rich 

historical and cultural heritage come alive for children THE COPY 

to an extent that cannot be accomplished through pew 

ordinary textbook material. It is a fine and much Single Copies 50¢ 

needed production.” 











ek Se: a ae 4 ‘ 
| VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 North 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
| You may send me, postpaid, copies of the Study Scrapbook 
of the Old Dominion. Enclosed is $ to cover. (Check | 

or money order) | 
a | 
| Name | 
l 
| Address ; 
| 
I City State | 
| (Please Print) i 
a a a ers —_—w oe — 
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Better Chairs For Your School 


Made By STANDARD—Manufacturers of 
Fine School Furniture For Over 50 Years 


Chair 

with 

seat 

height 

15” or 16” 
also 


available 











#1479—17”" or 18” #1477—13” or 14” #1476—11” or 12” 


Features include steam-bent back posts and heavy | 


wood corner blocks, glued and screwed. 





MEMBER 


All chairs in even heights 
in stock in Appalachian 


Beech, Mellotone finish. 


Phone us “Collect”, for 








Quick Service! 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
104 S. Foushee St. 7-4287 Richmond 20 
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Editorials 


The 1956 Legislative Program 


N PAGE 32 appears the 1956 VEA Legislative 
Program. This program has been developed 
over a period of two years. It has been passed by the 
VEA Delegate Assembly, discussed in our spring con- 
ferences, at the Madison Conference last year, and 
at the Radford Conference this year, It has also 
been presented to the State Board of Education by our 
Legislative Committee. Every teacher should be com- 
pletely familiar with it, and it should be brought to 
the attention of as many lay people as possible. The 
particular job of local leaders is to have it supported 
by legislators, to the end that it be enacted by the 1956 
session of the General Assembly. Such an accomplish- 
ment would constitute a great stride forward in pro- 
viding better education for all children in Virginia. 


Dean Stiles Leaves 


7: LINDLEY J. STILES brought to the 
University of Virginia and to the State, as a 
whole, leadership of so dynamic and intelligent a 
quality as to leave its mark as indelibly upon educa- 
tion in Virginia as has the work of any one who has 
passed this way before. His attributes include cour- 
age and forthrightness, so refreshing and stimulating 
in an age when the tendency is not to think as one 
pleases and say what one thinks. He breathed life 
into the Department of Education at the University, 
raising its status and the respect in which it is held to 
a height it has never before occupied. He made talks 
in nearly every county and city. He participated in 
workshops, he taught classes, he served as Chairman 
of VEA Committees. Having served in practically 
every school position he ugderstands the problems of 
all. He never forgets the role of the classroom teacher 
and the importance of teacher morale. 

During the six years he served in Virginia he had 
many offers to go elsewhere. Finally, the bid to be- 
come dean of the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was too tempting to turn down. 
A fifty per cent increase in salary and more generous 
support of a department six times as large as that at 
Virginia, were factors . Then, too, he felt confident 
that ‘‘the faculty of the School of Education, under 
the leadership of my successor whom it will help to 
select, will carry forward a program of teacher educa- 
tion, of service to the school and of basic educational 
research that will merit the complete support of all 
interested in improving education in Virginia.” 

Dean Stiles loss to Virginia was a great blow. We 
hope that Mr. Darden with the help of the faculty 
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committee charged with searching for a successor will 
find a new dean of comparable quality. 


State Conference on Education 


S SENATOR BLAKE T. NEWTON, chair- 

man of the State Board of Education, indicated 
in a moving speech at the conclusion of the Virginia 
State Conference on Education, nothing startling 
came out of it, but it did ‘demonstrate a growing 
awareness of the old problems and a determination 
to do something about them.” 

In summary the conference, which was attended by 
about 100 lay people and 50 school people, con- 
cluded: 

(1) that the enactment of a sales tax was the only 
way the State could raise adequate funds for public 
schools. 

(2) that Virginia could get along without fed- 
eral aid programs ‘‘at this time.”’ 

(3) but that this was only true if the State made 
more of its funds available. 

(4) that unrealistic assessment practices in the 
localities prevent full realization of the local tax po- 
tential. 

(5) that there is a definite need for reapportion- 
ment of available tax revenues between the Federal 
government and the State. 

(6) that there be a revision of the methods of 
distributing State money to the localities, suggesting 
that the localities take primary responsibility for 
school construction and the State primary responsi- 
bility for instructional costs (pay of teachers). 

(7) The extension of public education to include 
kindergartens through Grade 14, or two years of 
college. 

(8) The teaching of a course in 
free enterprise system and a true evaluation of its re- 
sults,’ coupled with an explanation of the theory of 
communism ‘with a true evaluation of its practical 
results.”’ 

(9) Continued consolidation of 
school administrative units. 

(10) Continuation of State requirements for 
school design and construction, but action to make 
the requirements more flexible. 

(11) Increased scholarship funds for teachers; a 
search for retired teachers and college-educated per 


“our democratic 


schools and 
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sons without teaching experience, and a generally ex- 
panded teacher-recruitment program—all to relieve 
the shortage of teachers. 

(12) Increased appropriations for teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

(13) Establishment of an information and pub- 
lic relations service in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

(14) An increase in the Literary Fund from which 
localities borrow money to finance buildings—'’Not 
enough soon enough is being done on the local level.”’ 

These recommendations will be taken to the White 
House Conference on Education, which meets the lat- 
ter part of November, by the twenty-nine Virginia 
delegates, 


Too Little Education for POW’s 


_ TRAGIC experiences of our prisoners of war 
captured by the Reds in Korea and China carry 
a sombre lesson for education, according to the De- 
fense Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War, re- 
porting this summer. 

These experiences point up the need for more in 
tensive teaching of social studies in the secondary 
schools and a greater emphasis on the teaching of 
American ideals. 

The Committee reports: 

1. The Chinese or Korean captors often knew 
more about American politics and American history 
than did the American prisoners. 

2. The captive American boys ‘knew very little 
about their America.” 

3. The American boys knew very little about 
Communism and almost nothing at all about its fal- 
lacies. 

The Committee, which was appointed by the Sec 
retary of Defense, proposed a code of conduct for 
prisoners of war which President Eisenhower put 
into effect on August 17. 

Here are some of the things the report said: 


“They were unprepared... .” 


“When plunged into a Communist indoctrination 
mill, the average American POW was under a serious 
handicap. Enemy political officers forced him to read 
Marxian literature. He was compelled to participate 
in debates. He had to tell what he knew about 
American politics and American history. And many 
times the Chinese or Korean instructors knew more 
about these subjects than he did. This brainstorming 
caught many American prisoners off guard. To most 
of them it came as a complete surprise and they were 
unprepared. Lectures—study groups—a blizzard of 
propaganda and hurricanes of violent oratory were 
all a part of the enemy technique. 

“A large number of American POW’s did not 
know what the Communist program was all about. 
Some were confused by it. Self-seekers accepted it as 
an easy way out... . It made fools of some men and 
tools of others. And it provided the enemy with 
stooges for propaganda shows. 
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‘“Ignorance—the big trouble’’ 
“Ignorance lay behind much of this trouble. A 
great many servicemen were teen-agers. At home they 
had thought of politics as dry editorials or uninter- 
esting speeches, dull as ditchwater. They were un- 
prepared to give the commissars an argument. 


“Too little about history” 

‘The committee heard evidence which revealed that 
many of the POW’s knew too little about the United 
States and its ideals and traditions. So the Chinese 
indoctrinators had the advantage. 

‘The uninformed POW’s were up against it. They 
couldn't answer arguments in favor of communism 
with arguments in favor of Americanism, because they 
knew very little about their America. The commit- 
tee heard a number of ex-POW’s who stated that a 
knowledge of Communism would have enabled them 
to expose its fallacies to their camp-mates. 

“While it might be argued that few of the men 
became sincere converts of Communism... . the in- 
ability of many to speak up for democracy distressed 
loyal POW’s. Active collaborators aside, there were 
other passive prisoners that ‘‘went along’. They 
lacked the sufficient patriotism because of their limited 
knowledge of American democracy. 


Battle lost 


It seemed that these POW’s in question had lost 
their battle before they entered the service. .. . 

‘The committee stressing the need of spiritual and 
educational bulwarks against enemy political indoc- 
trination, recommends that the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower and Personnel) be directed to 
initiate exploratory conferences with the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and other agencies 
and institutions on preservice training.” 

We do not have at hand the number of years of 
schooling these POW’s had, or the kind of schools 
they attended or the quality of instruction they re- 
ceived. Perhaps many of them dropped out of school 
before they had the type of courses offered in the up- 
per elementary grades and high school that give a 
solid background of America’s political and economic 
philosophy. Perhaps they attended inferior schools 
or had weak teachers. In any event, this report under- 
lines the need of increasing the holding power of our 
schools, and the need to be eternally vigilant that the 
history and practice of American democracy is suff- 
ciently and adequately taught. 

Additionally, this report points up the fact that if 
the fallacies of Communism are to be understood, 
we must teach about Communism. One of the recom- 
mendations of the Virginia State Conference of Edu- 
cation, just held, was “The teaching of a course in 
‘our democratic free enterprise sysem and a true evalu- 
ation of its results’, coupled with an explanation of 
the theory of communism ‘with a true evaluation of 
its practical results’.”’ 

The report of the POW Committee would seem to 
make it imperative that this recommendation be car- 
ried out. 
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Dr. Paschall is shown deliver- 
ing this address to the Mid-Sum- 
mer Conference of School Ad- 
ministrators and Teachers at the 
University of Virginia, July 27, 
1955. 





by DAVIS Y. PASCHALL 


Associate Director of Instruction 
State Department of Education 


URING the late spring of this 
year, a little boy inthe fourth 
grade appeared unusually depressed. 
After many inquiries by his teach- 
er, he finally admitted—‘‘Every- 
body is talking about me, and I 
want to change my name from 
Johnny to something else.’’ 
Johnny's desire to change his 
name is but a reminder of the over- 
whelming fact that suddenly about 
thirty million parents in this coun- 
try were being told that our schools 
are not teaching their children how 
to read. Fanned to fever heat by a 
book, ‘““Why Johnny Can’t Read 
And What You Can Do About 
It,” by Austrian-born Rudolf 
Flesch, the forums of the press 
swelled with vehement letters. The 
book became a best seller overnight, 
and many leading newsovapers car- 
ried serial reprints. The contro- 
versy focused on the ‘““‘word meth- 
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An analysis of attacks on reading made by Rudolf Flesch in 
his current book ““Why Johnny Can’t Read” 


Johnny CAN Read 


od’’ versus the ‘‘phonetic method.”’ 
Amid an atmosphere of aroused 
tempers in pursuit of the “‘either- 
or’ method, the middle ground of 
truth was distorted and the more 
serious implications for faith in 
public education obscured. 


Implications of the Controversy 
An objective assessment of the 
factors explaining the sudden, na- 
tion-wide controversy can hold 
promise for the improvement of 
reading. Some of these are: 

1. The interest of the public in 
this controversy is evidence of the 
value given to reading as the first 
R and, by implication, to other R's 
regarded as the bedrock of general 
education in this country. 

2. The apparent failure on the 
part of school programs in keeping 
parents informed of the common- 
sense reasons for changes in meth- 


ods from those experienced by 
many of the parents underlies, in 
part, the nostalgic reaction to un 
warranted charges that reading ‘‘is 
not being taught at all.’ 

3. Certain shortcomings in the 
teaching of reading, as well as the 
other R’s, that may be attributable 
to reasons other than methods are 
reflected in the controversy—lack 
of a sufficient number of properly 
qualified elementary school teach- 
ers, classrooms, and library mater- 
ials; excessive pupil-teacher ratios 
in primary grades, and shortened 
school days resulting from two 
shift situations that, in some in 
stances, extend through all grades 
in elementary schools. 

4. The obvious inability of a 
reading public to detect in Mr. 
Flesch’s book a more underlying 
attack on public education than 
merely his charges specifically di- 
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rected at the teaching of reading is 
a matter of grave concern for those 
who value public schools. 

If these factors emerge as real 
ones, and the evidence tends to 
support this belief, then Mr. Flesch 
has, to the extent that he provoked 
the controversy, made a contribu- 
tion. It is not enough, therefore, to 
dismiss so widespread a disturbance 
over reading by thinking it another 
manifestation of “‘the times’ that 
will merely run its course. To 
profit from its experience, the na- 
ture of the controversy itself war- 
rants specific examination as to 
what reading is, how it is taught, 
and whether Johnny ts learning to 
read. Much has been written on 
this subject and so brief a coverage 
as attempted here must, therefore, 
admit the dangers of oversimplifi- 
cation. 


What Is Reading? 

Reading is a _ thought-getting 
process of interpreting printed sym- 
bols. It is a process of ‘‘coupling- 
up” or relating the symbol (word) 
with one’s experiences of what the 
symbol represents. When the child 
brings experience to the symbols 
(words), he reads with meaning. 
When he does not, the symbols be- 
come rote, parrot learning. For ex- 
ample, what does the word 
“thropt’’ mean? Does it recall any 
experience with which it can be as- 
sociated? Take the word ‘'tree.”’ 
Here we have a different situation. 

Because we cannot carry trees, 
tables, chairs, cafeterias, desks, 
horses and the innumerable objects, 
animate and inanimate, that need 
to be discussed in everyday living, 
symbols have been devised to repre- 
sent them. In most languages these 
symbols are words. The act of per- 
ceiving, comprehending and inter- 
preting these words is reading. 

According to Mr. Flesch, reading 
is defined as the pronunciation of 
words. To him, a person is reading 
when he pronounces words even 
though he doesn’t know thier 
meaning. He assumes that once the 
individual words can be sounded 
out the job of reading is done. He 
illustrates this concept by stating 
dogmatically: 

“T once surprised a native of 
Prague by reading aloud from a 
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Czech newspaper. ‘Oh, you know 
Czech?’ he asked. ‘No, I don’t un- 
derstand a word of it,’ I answered. 
‘I can only read it.’”’ (p. 23) 

‘But the fact is, and I testify to 
it, that these children (Czech chil- 
dren) read what was in the paper. 
They were perfectly able to pro- 
nounce words they had never seen 
before . . . Needless to say, that six- 
year-old child hadn't the slightest 
idea of what the word meant.” 
(p. 103) 


How Is Reading Taught? 
According to Mr. Flesch, all 
children need to learn a very exten- 
sive phonetic system before they 
read. His approach to pronuncia- 
tion of words is for the child to 
know the sounds of each letter and 
combinations of letters as a ‘“‘build- 
up’ to the word. The child must 
be able to recognize and sound an 





















a seed. It was 
a wheat seed. 








elaborate list of phonograms, such 
a ik, “St. . 2ae othes. 
and translate each of several hund- 
red words into their letter sounds 
and then recite them as wholes. 
The last eighty-eight pages of his 
book consist of exercises beginning 
with words like “‘mat’’ and ‘‘van”’ 
and increasing in difficulty to in- 
clude such words as “‘banisters,”’ 
‘“quizzical,’’ and ‘“‘peevishly.’’ He 
argues that all reading instruction 
at the first grade level, in fact for 
five-year-olds, should follow the 
phonetic method which he states 
on page 32, . took him five 
pages to set down,” and which he 
found to be so successful in the 
one case of a twelve-year-old boy, 
Johnny, who had been put back 
into sixth grade because of inabili- 
ty to read. 

According to the typical method 
nation-wide, the total interpreta- 


tive act of reading demands that the 
following identifiable components 
be kept in proper balance: 

1. Word perception, which in- 
volves skill in phonics, as well as in 
structural analysis, context clues, 
and eventual use of dictionary, 

2. Comprehension, which in- 
volves getting the meaning of 
words perceived, and 

3. Reaction of the reader to the 
meaning. 

These three elements must be 

kept in relationship and increasing- 
ly found operating simultaneously 
in one action. For example, who 
would be content for children mere- 
ly to pronounce the words in a 
story? Should they not also com- 
prehend the meaning of the words? 
Should they not also react to the 
meaning in terms of whether it is 
good or bad, right or wrong? 
When these elements occur as an 
integral process, the person is read- 
ing. 
It may be observed in the first 
element, word perception, that 
phonics is definitely involved. But, 
structural analysis, and context 
clues are also included. Phonics, 
therefore, is not a method, but only 
one phase of word recognition. 
Furthermore, word recognition is 
not enough. There must also be 
comprehension and reaction or in- 
terpretation. The three together 
constitute the structural base for 
method. What may be a balance 
of these three for some children 
will not be for others, because of 
the differences in children. One 
child may need more emphasis on 
phonics; another on_ structural 
analysis and context clues; another 
on comprehension; and another on 
interpreting the meaning. 


How, then, do we proceed? The 
period of preparation for reading 
by young children is generally 
called ‘‘readiness.’’ Its purpose is 
to help children express themselves 
by conversation about common ex- 
periences, discussions of pictures, 
telling and listening to stories, 
singing songs, and working with 
simple art tools, It builds skills in 
looking closely at objects and pic- 
tures, and in identifying likenesses 
and differences. It develops co- 
ordination in: eye and hand move- 
ments, and helps children prepare 
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for the left-to-right movement of 
our written language—for instance, 
by drawing a line from a picture of 
a bird on the left side of a page to 
a nest on the right. It trains in 
hearing and remembering sounds, 
rhymes, and rhythms. It builds 
vocabulary by helping children ex- 
pand the meanings they give to 
actions and objects. 

From this period of readiness, 
children are introduced to certain 
sight words that derive naturally 
from the talking or auditory vocab- 
ulary of their experiences. These 
sight words help develop desirable 
attitudes toward reading, and con- 
stitute a psychological basis for 
further generalizations about 
sounds, endings, prefixes, similar 
and dis-similar elements as new 
words are introduced. Gradually, 
through the primary grades the 
child moves from this guided to 
more and more independent read- 
ing. In the intermediate grades, his 
purposes for reading broaden. Here 
he learns to read more for informa- 
tion. He uses the dictionary and 
en-yclopedias, and organizes more 
intensively what he reads. Literary 
values are applied, and reading be- 
comes a tool for learning in all 
other instructional areas. Through- 
out high school, the emphasis on 
reading in a developmental way is 
stressed. 


Some Specific Misrepresentations 
by Mr. Flesch 


1. On page 12, Mr. Flesh says 
that “’. . . the textbooks are all care- 
fully written so that every teacher 
in the land is shielded from any in- 
formation about how té teach 
children about letters and sounds.”’ 
It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Flesch has never seen the teachers’ 
manuals or editions that accomp- 
any these textbooks. Every adopted 
series in Virginia has an accom- 
panying manual or teacher's edition 
that stresses at great length phonet- 
ic and structural analysis suggested 
in teaching page by page or story 
by story of the textbook. 

2. On page 74, Mr. Flesch says 
that ‘. . . our first graders do not 
get on with their reading—they 
often show hardly any interest in 
it—thcy take years before they dis- 
cover books, if they ever do at all.” 
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What schools has Mr. Flesch seen? 
We could take him to hundreds of 
classrooms where our first graders 
are thrilled with reading and are 
using many books other than text- 
books. If this isn’t proof, look at 
the mounting sales of juvenile 
books. In some trade publishing 
houses, we find that the juvenile 
department is the most successful. 


3. The last 88 pages of Mr. 
Flesch’s book consist of exercises 
organized to provide drill in phon- 
ics. At one point in his book, he 
suggests the use of this material by 
parents of children in fourth or 
fith grade who are having reading 
difficulties. But then on page 11, 
he suggests that the parent use the 
same material to teach a child of 
five years of age how to read before 
he goes to school. He apparently 
recognizes no differences between 
the process of teaching beginning 
reading and remedial reading or 
what the differences in maturity 
levels of children can mean. 

4. Mr. Flesch distorts Gestalt 
Psycholozy. He admits on page 
124 that it means moving from the 
whole of an object to its parts 
rather than from the parts to the 
whole. Yet, he states that a Gestalt 
psychologist would work out a 
system of reading that would con- 
stitute phonics. ‘‘So, if you want 
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to teach a child how to read the 
word chicken, using a Gestalt psy- 
chology approach, you would try 
to make him see at a glance that the 
c and the A belong together, mak- 
ing up the ch, that the ck also is a 
cloce letter combination, that the 1 
before the ck necessarily must be a 
short vowel, and that the en is just 
an unaccented ending: You would 
definitely not try to make the child 
swallow the word chicken as a 
whole—without making him un- 
derstand the way it is built.”’ (p. 
124) Tkus, he contradicts Gestalt 
psychology in moving from the 
parts to the whole. In practice, 
with proper experience background 
and meaning built, children read 
the word chicken as a whole before 
they note all of the technical con- 
textuality, just as young children 
recognize the face of their mother 
before they identify her features. 
Herein lies one of the chief ob- 
jections to Mr. Flesch’s idea of a 
piecemeal approach in the recogni- 
tion of words. Studies have in- 
creasingly shown that the natural 
unit of perception is the word and, 
even more, a limited group of 
words in a phrase, or sentence. 
When the child learns by eye focus 
to see the whole word, or a group 
of related words, his skill in read- 
ing and basis for comprehension is 
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greatly enhanced. When he must 
limit the eye focus to each succes- 
sive letter in a word, he becomes a 
stumbler and sometimes a stutterer. 
Certainly, his speed in reading and 
comprehension is greatly retarded. 
This is a matter of common sense. 

5. Mr. Flesch ridicules the state- 
ment that English is essentially an 
unphonetic language. It is an un- 
phonetic language with reference to 
fixed sounds for letters. Notice that 
in his easy handbook at the back 
of the book he gives only short 
sounds of the vowels. When does 
he expect to teach the other sounds? 

English is a language that fol- 
lows no set pattern of pronuncia- 
tion, especially letter by letter, as 
is generally true of German. Con- 
sequently, no single method of 
word attack can be depended upon. 
This becomes increasingly obvious 
as the reader meets more involved 
words requiring syllabication. An 
application of this fact may be seen 
through illustrations that explain 
why phonics alone cannot be the 
exclusive approach in teaching read- 
ing: 

Letters represent a number of 
sounds and one sound is represented 
by a number of letters— 


sh f k 
ocean laugh ache 
anxious nephew echo 
station stiff mark 
radish fitted counter 
sure sick 
machine chasm 


One might wonder what a gro- 
tesque combination of letters that 
spell ‘‘ghoti’’ could mean. By ap- 
plication of the above principles it 
could turn out to be “‘fish’”’ For 
instance: 


gh as in cough—f 
oO as in women—1 
ti as in acttion—sh 
. thus “‘ghoti’’ becomes 


“fish”’ 

How does one pronounce 
“ough” in “‘tough’’, “though,” 
‘““‘through,’’ ‘‘plough,’’ and 
“ought’’? 


By further illustration of the 
above principles, let us say that a 
teacher spends considerable time in 
the first grade in drilling on ‘‘pho- 
nograms’ or phonetic ‘‘families”’ 
such as rap, cap, pap. What will 
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her children do after acquiring an 
automatic response to this phono- 
gram ap when they are confronted 
with the ap in such multisyllable 
words as capable, maple, and 
apron? They must unlearn their 
previous response in sound and 
learn another. Herein lies the basic 
reason why the modern reading 
series do not advocate teaching the 
alphabet first, with fixed sound, as 
in former years, nor to teach rotely 
the phonetic ‘‘families’’ that must 
be relearned when children are con- 
fronted with syllabication. If not 
forced and drilled, and taught with 
fixed sound, it will not actually 
harm a child to learn the alphabet. 
This is often done in song, such 
as ‘abc, tumble down d,”’ and 
other variations. But the question 
remains, even then, as to what “‘a”’ 
means. What does ‘‘c’’ mean? The 
answer comes in the successive 
placement of the letters as an aid in 
alphabetizing, which children learn 
when they begin to use the diction- 
ary. 

6. Mr. Flesch maintains that the 
schools are failing in the teaching 
of reading today because they use 
what he calls the ‘“word method.”’ 
This method, as he describes it, 
consists solely of having the child 
memorize the individual sight 
word. When the child first meets a 
new word the teacher tells it to 
him. The next time he meets it 
she asks him to remember it from 
his previous experience. Mr. Flesch 
points out how completely prepos- 
terous it would be to expect the 
child to memorize all the words he 
needs in adult reading, and claims 
that the reason children fail to 
learn to read is because of the un- 
soundness of this word metho’. 

No such method as he des-ribes 
is advocated in generally recognized 
reading series in this country. The 
method we follow values all clues 
for word recognit’on in a system- 
atic manner — phonetic, structural 
and contextual—and children do 
learn letter sounds and other phonic 
skills. In a typical program, it is 
recommended that the child not 
only be taught to recognize letters 
and syllables and how to sound and 
blend them, but also to become 
skilled in identifying these features 
of a perceived word as a means to 





working out unfamiliar or new 


words. In no case, however, are 
these skills intended to serve as an 
end of reading instruction, but 
rather as a means in achieving the 
primary purpose of reading which 
is to create meaning. 


The “More Than Meets The Eye” 
in Mr. Flesch’s Attack 


To the discriminating reader, the 
specific charges of Mr. Flesch re- 
garding the teaching of reading are 
weakened by their inconsistency, 
lack of supporting evidence, and 
prejudiced nature. There is, how- 
ever, running throughout the book 
a more basic attack centering on 
public education in general that 
disturbs anyone who regards the 
public schools as a bulwark of our 
survival. This attack is evidenced 
in part by the following: 

Page 133. Mr. Flesch states that 
he is “*. . . not one of those peo- 
ple who call them (the reading 
‘experts’) un-American or left- 
wingers or Communist fellow 
travelers.’’ By using these terms 
there is a tendency to relate in 
the minds of many people educa- 
tional progress on one hand with 
subversion or disloyalty to 
country on the other. 
Page 132. ‘‘I say, therefore, that 
the word method is gradually 
destroying democracy in this 
country; it returns to the upper 
middle class the privileges that 
public education was supposed 
to distribute evenly among the 
people.’’ What does Mr. Flesch 
mean by saying that the word 
method, which he viciously con- 
demns, returns privileges to the 
upper middle class? 

“For the first time in history, 

American parents see their chil- 

dren getting less education than 

they got themselves.’’ Quite the 
contrary is true. In 1900 only 
ten per cent of those entering first 
grade reached high school. The 
sixth grade was the median com- 
pleted by our men in World War 

I; the tenth grade in World War 

II. 

Page 133. ‘““You are a grade- 

school teacher. I know that you 

are doing a conscientious job, 
that you work overtime for very 
little pay, that you love children 
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and are proud of your profes- 
sion. Aren’t you getting tired of 
being attacked and criticized all 
the time? .. . Why should you 
be the scapegoat? The educators 
in their teachers’ colleges and 
publishing offices think up all 
those fancy ideas, and you are on 
the firing line and have to take 
the consequences. Have another 
look at the system you are de- 
fending with so much effort. I 
know that you are an intelligent 
young woman. You belong on 
the other side.’’ What is this 
other side? 

Page 7. ‘“There are one or two 
dozen textbook houses in Amer- 
ica. By far the most lucrative 
part of their business is the pub- 
lication of readers for elementary 
schools. There are millions of 
dollars of profit in these little 
books. Naturally, the competi- 
tion is tremendous. So is the in- 
vestment; so is the sales effort; 
so is the effort that goes into 
writing, editing, and illustrating 
these books.’’ Mr. Flesch is here 
reflecting on one phase of our 
free enterprise system in which 
competitors must show improve- 
ment in product in terms of bet- 


ter learning opportunities for 
boys and girls. The alternative 
to this system historically has 
been tragically reflected in other 
countries in state-controlled in- 
struction enforced by the strong 
arm of tyranny. There is no 
surer alternative for snuffing out 
the light of democracy than by 
forbidding the competition of 
ideas in search for truth. 

Page 2. ‘‘Johnny’s only problem 
was that he was unfortunately 
exposed to an ordinary Ameri- 
can school.” 


Is Johnny Learning To Read? 


The results of studies refute the 
assertion of Mr. Flesch that reading 
is not taught at all. More books, 
more newspapers, more magazines 
are being read than ever before. Let 
us rest the case on this challenge: 
Find a person within or without 
your acquaintance who has finished 
our schools since 1925 and does 
not know how to read? Some bet- 
ter than others? Yes. But they 
read! 

All good teachers desire to im- 
prove their instruction in reading. 
They admit that much still needs 
to be learned, they agree that no 


one method is the final answer for 
all children, and that phonics is 
certainly one important considera- 
tion in all methods. More and 
more of these teachers are discussing 
with parents the reasons behind 
their methods, and where this is 
happening, a greater confidence is 
being built and a stronger support 
of their efforts results. 

It is a view of the State Depart- 
ment of Education that whatever 
is being done can always be im- 
proved; that no one of us has the 
final answer, and that constructive 
criticism is wholesome. 

I accept the charges involving 
reading methods as a professional 
challenge; the more basic attack on 
public education, I regard with 
grave concern. Unless we speak out 
on such matters with sincerity of 
conviction, born of experience and 
study, we become silent partners in 
visiting upon future generations a 
state of ignorance that obliterates 
freedom. For many, the expedien- 
cy of the moment silences the voice 
that otherwise would have been 
heard in the defense of a just cause. 
For every voice so stilled, a door is 
closed to that rarer air where truth 
is left free to combat error. 





Analysis of VEA Voting Survey 
1954-55 


This survey covers approximately 
75% of Virginia’s teachers.- 

Method of Distribution: Question- 
naires were distributed to individual 
teachers by school principals who in 
turn summarized the results in their 
schools and returned the summary to 
local presidents. The presidents sum- 
marized reports from all schools in 
their association, and the VEA Staff 
made the final composite. 

Summary of Results: It is interest- 
ing to note that the percentage of 
teachers who are qualified and who 
vote is very high compared with other 
citizens, bearing out the principle that 
the better educated have a higher sense 
of civic responsibility. Slightly more 
county teachers of voting age are 
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qualified than are city teachers. The 
median percent of teachers of voting 
age in Virginia who are qualified to 
vote in 1955 is 82.9%, with 68.9% 
of all teachers being qualified in the 
city or county where they teach: 15% 
at their homes or elsewhere. Teachers 
show more interest in national elec- 
tions than in State or local ones by a 
small percentage. 

Proof of the relatively great partici- 
pation of teachers in elections is shown 
by these figures: In the presidential 
election of November, 1952, only 
30.6% of persons of voting age in 
Virginia voted; in the national sena- 
torial elections in the same year, 26.8% 
of persons of voting age in Virginia 
voted; in the national senatorial elec- 


tion of 1954, only 15.1% of persons 
of voting age in Virginia voted; com- 
pare all these figures with 75.3% of 
Virginia’s teachers who voted in the 
last national election! 

In the last State gubernatorial elec- 
tion, 20.4% of persons of voting age in 
Virginia voted; 69.9% of Virginia’s 
teachers voted. ; 

There appears to be slightly more 
interest in national and State elections 
among city teachers, more interest in 
local elections among county teachers. 

The policy of the VEA with respect 
to teachers voting has been established 
by the VEA Citizenship Committee as 
follows: “It is the duty of every teach- 
er to register and vote in the locality in 
which he works or lives.” 

Even though teachers have better 
voting records than citizens generally, 
there is no reason for complacency. 
The VEA strongly urges that aM teach- 
ers not only be qualified, but vote in 
every local, State, and national elec- 
tion. 
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So You're a NEW Teacher! 


Educators can help new teachers know the community, know 
school policies and procedures, find supplies and materials, 
and feel a part of a great professional team working coopera- 


tively for all boys and girls. 


WO short words—'' welcome’ 

and ‘‘wanted’’—best describe 
how the new teachers in your 
building would lie for you to 
made them feel as they start their 
careers as your professional co 
workers. 

This sums up how 21 teachers 
whose professional experiences 
range from one to 20 years recall 
their first days of teaching and how 
they wish they had been treated. 

The 21 teachers have been grad- 
uate students in a class in Basic 
Concepts in Elementary Education 
taught by Dr. Helen Sornson at 
Ball State Teachers College. 

Based on their personal experi- 
ences and desires as new teachers in 
a school, they each contributed 
some do’s and don'ts for experi- 
enced teachers to read and heed, es- 
pecially if the veteran teacher wants 
to share in recruiting and keeping 
teachers. 

“My wife,’’ said Teacher A, 
‘was in a school system for four 
days before any of the teachers 
bothered to talk to her!”’ 

Contrast the ‘‘cold shoulder’ 
treatment with the experience of 
Teacher B. who said: 


Best Foot Forward 

‘Three years ago I was a be 
ginning teacher. The fact that | 
had a kind, considerate principal 
and a helpful faculty made the first 
weeks much easier. I realize now 
that this was not incidental, but 
was planned so we new teachers 
would become an integrated part of 
the faculty as soon as possible... . 

“Before school started, I received 
a letter from the teacher appointed 
as my ‘“‘big sister’ and the new 
men teachers received similar letters 
from “‘big brothers.”’ These 
welcome notes helped me to enter 
a new job with more confidence.”’ 
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Other teachers described similar 
plans of “‘faculty friend’ or the 
‘“‘buddy system’ for welcoming 
new teachers. 

In addition to a friendly sum- 
mer greeting, followed by personal 
contacts the first weeks of school, 
the group agreed on several pre- 
school steps which could te taken 
by the faculty to help the new- 
comer feel ‘‘at home.”’ 

1. Arrange for new teachers to 
meet the entire faculty or, if the 
school is large, the members of the 
department. In some communities, 
the local teachers’ association ar- 
ranges for a picnic and the associa- 
tion furnishes the food for the 
newcomers and their families. 
Some schools have informal get- 
togethers for husbands and wives 
which include the entire school 
personnel, even the _ custodian. 
Others have pot-lucks, dances, or 
the principal or supervisor enter- 
tains new teachers at dinner. 

2. The local association may 
help new teachers find pleasant, 
comfortable living accommoda- 
tions. 

3. Some cities, through the local 
Chamber of Commerce, take new 
teachers on a tour of the city and 
provide them with maps so they 
may find libraries. government 
buildings, places of historical in- 
terest, dairies, factories, and baker- 
ies. 

4. A Cook’s Tour by car 
through the area around the schcol 
helps new teachers know the imme- 
diate community — the types of 
homes from which the pupils will 
come, playgrounds, churches. 

5. While it is unwise to rush 
new teachers and monopolize all of 
their time, new teachers do appre- 
ciate such thoughtfulness as being 
invited to go with other teachers to 
pre-school conferences or county 


institutes, an invitation to meet 
people in the community. 

‘“The most important people in 
the beginning teachers’ orientation 
program,’ wrote Teacher C., ‘‘are 
the experienced teachers in the sys- 
tem who are supporting the ad- 
ministration. Such orientation pro- 
grams should: (1) contribute to 
the social, emotional and _ profes- 
sional well-being of the teacher: 
and (2) provide the teacher with 
information that is needed if that 
teacher is to do the best job of 
teaching he is capable of doing.”’ 

Teacher D. commented: ‘‘It 
may seem like a little thing, but the 
beginning teacher likes to know in 
what building he will be assigned 
and what grades he will be ex- 
pected to teach well in advance of 
the first day of school. This is im- 
portant to the beginner who may 
want to prepare materials, read 
about children of that age, and 
study the curriculum guides.”’ 

All experienced teachers at Ball 
State agreed that there are several 
types of information 2dministra- 
tors, supervisors and other school 
personnel can provide to make the 
Orientation of a new teacher effec- 
tive. They suggested: 

1. Give beginning teachers an 
administrative handbook or a stu- 
dent handbook of s-hool rules and 
regulations, even it it is mimeo- 
graphed. These rules should be re- 
viewed with beginners at pre- 
school meetings or in individual 
conferences with the principal. 

2. Tell new teachers where the 
records are kept and how to inter- 
pret them. Also, if they are ex- 
pected to keep records, supply them 
with information as to when they 
will be due. 

3. Show the newcomers where 
maps, rental books, art supplies, 
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pictures, plants and other materials 
are stored. 

4. Explain how collections are 
made for lunch money, milk, Red 
Cross and government stamps. 

5. Give new teachers special in- 
struction in the use of tape record- 
ers, film projectors, film strip ma- 
chines and other audio-visual aids. 

6. Provide new teachers with in- 
formation about how to arrange 
for a substitute teacher, how to fig- 
ure salary and deductions, explain 
the retirement plan, sick leave poli- 
cy, and schedule of pay days. They 
would like to know the months 
that financial obligations are paid, 
such as NEA dues, community 
fund, and Red Cross. 

7. Explain to new teachers what 
local, state and national profe-sion- 
al organizations the professional 
teacher will want to join and the 
services each renders. Extend an 
invitation to each new teacher to 
join and make the teaching profes- 
sion stronger. 

‘“Beginners,”’ said Dr. Sornson, 
‘need encouragement. They 
shouldn't get the room without 
windows or be stuck in a hall with 
the stripped-down furniture or the 
smallest amount of supplies. That’s 
not the way to recruit or hold 
teachers,’ she warned. 

Let's suppose that all of these 
pre-school and first-week-of-school 
steps have been taken. What next? 

Beginners need and appreciate 
short conferences with the prin- 
cipal. Teacher E. wrote: 


What About Discipline? 

““T wish my principal had taken 
the time to explain some of the 
vital rules that every school must 
have to be a smooth-running or- 
ganization. Had he done a little 
planning, I’m sure he could have 
managed a few 20-minute talks 
with me about playground restric- 
tions and his ideas on good dismiss- 
al, restroom, drinking fountain and 
lunch room procedures. 

“I did not appreciate the fact 
that to find out what he wanted, 
I first had to offend him and prob- 
ably some of the other teachers, 
too.”’ 

So there’s more than a cheery 
“good morning”’ on the part of all 
faculty members involved. Some 
schools offer the following services 
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Off to a good start! 


for first - year and _ experienced 
teachers: 

The principal or supervisor 
teaches the beginners’ classes several 
times during the first year, giving 
beginners a chance to observe other 
methods and techniques. 

2. A system of ‘‘floating’’ sub- 
stitutes frees first-year teachers to 
spend half days or full days visiting 
other teachers who have the same 
grade in another school in the sys- 
tem. 

3. Frequent conferences with 
principal and supervisor are im- 
portant. Patience and understand- 
ing on the part of both are essen- 
tial. 

4. After-school or evening 
work-shops which provide in- 
service training in art, social stud- 
ies, music, arithmetic or reading 


are helpful. These can be arranged 


by a supervisor or a committee of 
teachers and include demonstra- 
tions, audio-visual aids, and a dis- 
play of teaching materials available. 

5. Faculty meetings at regular, 
pre-determined intervals. It’s im- 
portant that new teachers be made 
to feel that they are members of the 


‘‘team’’ and that their suggestions, 
ideas, and plans will be accepted in 
a friendly, professional spirit. 

There are numerous other little 
gestures which help new teachers 
adjust. Teacher F. wrote: 

“I was helped because they 
didn’t ‘pry.’ I was left to arrange 
my room and put away books. No 
one ever criticized me even though 
I made mistakes which could have 
been avoided.” 


Too Many Class Preparations 

Teacher G. added: “I would 
rather hear an experienced teacher 
say, “That is a difficult job. I'll do 
it this year for both of our classes.’ 
There’s too much dodging of re- 
sponsibility on the part of expert- 
enced teachers who say, ‘You're 
fresh out of college with lots of 
new ideas, so you do it.’ Let’s share 
the load!” 

Along with load-sharing there is 
the matter of class loads. Poor ad- 
ministrative planning is evidenced 
in many high schools with the be- 
ginning teacher given an odd as- 
sortment of classes and many prev- 
arations, plus all the extracurricular 
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activities and study halls that the 
older teachers don’t want or refuse 
to handle. 

Dr. Sornson says, ‘Young 
teachers need to realize that they 
are professional people and that 
more and more they must make de- 
cisions about their own values in 
the profession and see themselves 
in the total school situation. 

She feels that beginners should 
realize that they are now ‘‘peers”’ 
with teachers. They need to define 
a new relationship with the prin- 
cipal or the head of the department 
which is different from the one 
they had with these people as high 
school seniors. 


Human Relations Stressed 


Human relations, the Ball State 
professor believes, is the one thing 
the profession needs to stress most. 

The older teacher, she says, may 
feaz the beginner because of her up- 
to-date training. She often fears 
that the beginner will see only her 
faults, while the beginner is fear- 
ful the older teacher will be critical 
of her discipline. 

As a defense, older teachers 
sometimes resort to saying: “Look, 
forget what you've learned in col- 
lege; it won’t work here. Lay the 
law down to the kids; be firm.”’ 

‘““Age,’’ says Dr. Sornson, “‘is a 
relative thing. White hair doesn't 
necessarily reflect old ideas. Some 
people have taught 10 years but 
have had only one experience 10 
times, while others who have 
taught 10 years have had 10 new 
experiences to enrich their teaching. 

‘“Children,”’ she added, ‘‘can like 
an old or young teacher, a tall or 
short teacher, a slender or heavy- 
set teacher. Thus, the teacher of 
experience does not need to fear 
that the new teacher will captivate 
the children and that they no long- 
er will like her. 

What sound advice can be passed 
om to the beginning teacher? Here 
are several good pointers to remem- 
ber: 

1. Develop emotional maturity. 
Teachers who fail rarely fail be- 
cause they have been poorly train- 
ed. Failure generally comes because 
of: poor sense of humor: inability 
to get along with co-workers, chil- 
dren, parents and administration: 
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poor health habits; carrying home 
problems into the classroom; poor 
work habits and attendance; and 
other emotional disturbances. 

2. Get plenty of rest, relaxation 
and proper food. Teaching is 
strenuous, at its best. It requires 
hours of work outside the class- 
room if the best and most effective 
job of teaching is to be done. A 
teacher cannot do his or her best 
job if late hours are kept during 
the school week. Remember, dis- 
cipline hinges on the alertness of the 
teacher, the ability to plan lessons 
well, and stimulate interest. A 
groggy teacher can’t keep ahead of 
35 or 40 alert children. 

3. Don’t be an eight-on-Mon- 
day morning to four-on-Friday 
teacher. Many schools have ath- 
letic events, plays, PTA meetings 
and other events on Friday evening 
which require the services of the 
staff. By dashing home on Friday 
at four, you're shifting your work 
to someone else. 

4. Be ethical at all times in deal- 
ing with children, parents, fellow 
teachers, and the administration. 
Keep confidences, don’t make dis- 
paraging remarks about pupils, 
teachers or parents out in the com- 
munity. Respect your superiors. 
Don't talk about children in places 
where they may overhear Pass on 
to other teachers only useful infor- 
mation for their help in guiding the 
child, not malicious gossip and 
prejudiced remarks. 

5. Forget your college days and 
college wavs when you are with 
your teaching peers. The ‘‘rah, 
rah, rah for old Siwash’’ to them 
seems immature. Dormitory or 
sorority antics are out of the pic- 
ture. 

6. Evaluate and decide what is 
usable and valuable from your col- 


leve education courses—‘“This I 
believe about education: this I 
don't believe about education.”’ 


Avoid telling yor teaching peers. 
“But this isn’t the way we did it 
in student teaching’’ or ‘“‘my critic 
teacher handled it this way’’ or 
‘this isn't the way we were taught 
in teachers’ college.” 

7. Assume that people are really 
interested in you, that you are im- 
portant, and that they come into 
your room before or after school 





NEW TEACHERS— 


Do You know about these 
VEA Services? 


.. Hospital care available at 
moderate cost at the Preven- 
torium, University of Vir- 
ginia Hospital (VEA and 
Preventorium membership 
cards required for admis- 
sion ) 

. Insurance at reduced rates of - 
fered teachers by the Horace 
Mann Insurance Company 
covering group hospitaliza- 
tion, group health and acci- 
dent, individual automobile, 
and income protection 


. Registration service—place- 
ment help in securing teach- 
ing positions 

. Publications — Virginia 
Journal of Education and 
VEA News to keep you 
posted on professional trends 

. Salary, sick leave, and retire- 
ment improvements spon- 
sored 


. Legislative work with local, 
State, and national repre- 
sentatives on matters relating 
to education 


. Research studies give perti- 
nent data on educational 
sub jects 


. Convention and conferences 
for professional growth 


Ask your local education as- 
sociation or inquire at the VEA 
headquarters for further infor- 
mation concerning any of these 
services. 

New teachers, note the address 
of your professional organiza- 
tion: 

Virginia Education Association 

116 South Third Street 

Richmond 19, Virginia 











because they are interested in you, 
want to know you as a friend, and 
they are not there to check up on 
you. 

Happy teaching adventure! 


This timely article is shared by 
the Indiana Teacher as published 
in its September, 1954 issue. 
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RADIO FOR EDUCATION 


A Letter from the Dean 
—Fifteen Minute Weekly Taped Radio Program 


ARK TWAIN once said that 
everybody complains about 
the weather, but nobody does any- 
thing about it. Similarly, educators 
have often registered protests 
against commercial radio, but have 
never really been in a position to do 
anything about it. Now, for the 
first time since Marconi’s invention, 
commercial radio is wide open to 
educators. And here’s an example 
of how educators may capitalize on 
this sudden opportunity. 
Formerly, radio time was enor- 
mously expensive, running into 
many thousands of dollars for a 
half-hour program. Commercial 
sponsorship was the only answer to 
the high cost of the mass media 
program, and this meant low 
standards. Radio programs had to 
appeal to the common denominator 
of the mass audience—the 12-year 
old listener. Educators had neither 
the huge capital nor were they will- 
ing to accept the low standards de- 
manded by commercial sponsors. 
Hence they did very little about 
radio. Educational programs were 
limited to “‘sustaining’’ time — 
those hours which the stations 
chose to donate.to “‘the public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity”’ 
as suggested but not demanded by 
their FCC licenses. But competition 
for this free time was severe, and 
only the biggest and best equipped 
educational institutions were given 
their share. Even then, the times 
of broadcasting were usually the 
“‘off-hours’’ at which the radio 
audience was smallest, or at the 
time when competing stations were 
offering a baseball game or another 
attraction which dominated the 
audience for that hour. Educators 
could no more change radio than 
they could change the weather. Oc- 
casionally, when a commercial or a 
program became downright offen- 
sive, a vigilant committee of pub- 
lic-minded citizens, often sparked 
by educators, protested and got re- 
sults; but all they had was a veto 
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by WILLIAM HONAN 


Graduate Student in Speech and Drama 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


power for emergency use. Con- 
structive work was limited to the 
generosity of radio program di- 
rectors, who were, after all, busi- 
nessmen, and notoriously parsi- 
monious about giving away the 
things they could sell. 

Today, the situation is radically 
changed. The new mass-media, 
television, has absorbed the big- 
budget, low-calibre program. In 
plain terms, television has stolen 
much of the trash from radio, and 
although radio is giving up her per- 
petual soap operas, give-away quiz 
programs, and the like, with grim 
reluctance (hardly from pangs of 
remorse), radio today is ready for 
limited appeal programs. Just as 
the necessity for m2ss audience a 
few years ago meant low quality 
programs, the loss of the mass 
audience means higher quality to- 
day. A big business is becoming a 
small business and radio producers 
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are anxious to find and develop 
those areas in which they do not 
suffer from competition with tele- 
vision. News, music (including 
more classical works), dramatic 
programs which are too expensive 
for television (including the class- 
ics which require elaborate costumes 
and settings) , discussion programs, 
interviews, and other programs in 
which visual communication is too 
expensive or not necessary will 
make a small but secure refuge for 
radio programing. It is also signifi- 
cant to note that radio stations are 
now seeking spot commercials 
rather than big program sponsor- 
ship. And as advertisers are not 
directly responsible for programs 
any more, the radio station has 
more freedom in selecting material 
and can more effectively produce 
programs in the ‘‘public interest, 
convenience and necessity.”’ The 
result is that if educators can guar- 


“A LETTER FROM THE DEAN”. On this state-wide radio program, Dean 
Lindly J. Stiles (right) formerly of the University of Virginia, chats with Nor- 


man Couisins, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature. 


(Dean Stiles re- 


cently resigned to accept a similar position at the University of Wisconsin. ) 
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DISCUSSING A NEWS ITEM for the radio program, Lowell Litten, (left) 


a graduate student in speech and education at the University of Virginia, who 
conceived and directs the program, points out a new development in Virginia 
education to Dean Lindley J. Stiles and George P. Wilson, Jr. (right), director 
of the Radio Recording Studios of the University’s Department of Speech and 
Drama. Lowell Litten gathers and writes the four minutes of State educational 
news usually included on each week’s program, “A Letter from the Dean.” 


antee regular delivery of intelli- 
gently produced educational pro- 
grams, radio will accept them free 
of charge and with the greatest 
good will, Let us see how one such 
program got started at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


‘A Letter from the Dean’ 
Gets Started 

Two years ago Lowell Litten, 
an undergraduate student in the 
School of Education, developed an 
idea for an educational program in 
a radio writing course. One of his 
first problems was to decide to 
what level of audience he wished to 
appeal. He wanted a program not 
only for educators, but also for 
everybody interested in education, 
‘and that should take in just about 
everyone,” thought Lowell. Of 
course it didn’t. Doctors can never 
fathom why people are not vitally 
interested in their health, lawyers 
cannot understand why people are 
indifferent about the law, and it is 
just as disturbing to realize that 
even many parents do not seem to 
care about the kind of education 
their children receive. Lowell dis- 
covered that the audience would be 
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small. But even though he wanted 
the program to be stimulating to 
professional educators, he did not 
want to shut the door to the lay- 
man. This meant doing everything 
he could to make the program ex- 
citing to listen to without lowering 
the standard of material presented. 

He drew up a prospectus and 
took it to Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, 
then Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, and found Dean Stiles im- 
mediately interested in the chal- 
lenge. The idea was to have the 
program begin each week with 
Lowell, in his real-life role as an 
education student, telling of an 
education problem about which he 
had written to Dean Stiles. Then, 
as he would begin to read the 
Dean’s answering letter, the engi- 
neer would fade out Lowell's voice 
and fade in Dean Stiles in an inter- 
view with a specialist in the partic- 
ular field who would answer the 
question. Thus the Dean would 
answer the student’s questions by 
asking questions of his guest. The 
interview was always to be im- 
promptu and relaxed, but would 
be charged with interesting infor- 





‘ing the project. 


mation and viewpoints by having 
a specialist chat informally about 
the thing he knew best. Dean Stiles 
liked the idea and was willing to 
make several trial recordings. 

In the meantime, Professor 
George P. Wilson, from whose 
course in radio writing the idea had 
developed, was sounding the opin- 
ions of local radio stations. One 
of the Charlottesville stations, 
WINA, wanted to give the pro- 
gram a trial broadcast. Lowell and 
Professor Wilson went into con- 
ference about the format of the 
program, and it was decided to in- 
clude several minutes of ‘News 
from the Educational World.”’ 
They felt that this could be most 
dramatically presented by having 
two student announcers read news 
items alternately. Professional news 
would always be balanced with 
local human interest items. The 
tone of the delivery was to be con- 
versational. 

By the time Dean Stiles had 
recorded a few trial interviews, a 
prospectus of the program, which 
was going to be called “‘A Letter 
From the Dean’’, was sent out to 
every radio station in Virginia. 
Seven checked returns stating that 
they would start airing the pro- 
grams immediately upon delivery. 
Eight more were a bit more cauti- 
ous and asked to hear audition 
tapes. The response was excellent 
and certainly justified immediate 
action. 

Next came the matter of financ- 
The School of 
Education and the University’s 
chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, (an 
honor soviety in education), volun- 
teered to furnish one hundred tapes 
and to pay student aids. And the 
Extension Division agreed to bear 
the cost of handling and mailing 
out the taped programs. Each radio 
station helps by furnishing one tape 
and by mailing back the aired re- 
cordings. Publicity has been pro- 
vided by newspapers and education 
news letters as well as by the sta- 
tions. 

Today, 
casting ‘‘A Letter From the Dean. 
This year he has discussed the birth 
of a college with Guillermo Torres, 
President of Mindanaho College 
in the Philippines; education for 


15 stations are broad- 


,? 
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the handicapped with two pro- 
minent educators, Dr. Romaine 
Mackie and Kuhn Barnett: and the 
function of a State University with 
Colgate Darden, President of the 
University of Virginia. ‘‘A Letter 
From the Dean’”’ is now one of four 
regular weekly programs produced 
by students at the University of 
Virginia and broadcast over some 
50 stations every week. 

The new trend in broadcasting 
was recently summed up by Mel 
Linkous, a program director for 
WSLS, Roanoke. “‘Programing in 
radio is in the future going to be 
more and more local in its orienta- 
tion,”’ said Linkous; ‘‘and that’s 
where you people in education— 
universities, colleges, and public 
school systems—can make a real 
contribution. Radio stations can no 
longer depend on the networks to 
furnish them around-the-clock pro- 
grams. And now that most of our 
Virginia educational institutions 
have tape recorders, you people can 
make your own programs on the 
spot, edit them if necessary and 
send the completed taped pro- 
gram to the local station. You 
don't have to worry about line 
charges any more, or bringing 
groups of people to the studios for 
rehearsals and broadcasts.”’ Yes, the 
tremendous resources of radio are 
now available to educators 
throughout the entire country and 
it is up to them to do something 
about it. 








Radio Stations Carrying 
A Letter from the Dean 


WINA, Charlottesville 
\WDBJ, Roanoke 
WRNL, Richmond 
WJWS, South Hill 
WKEY, Covington 
WKLYV, Blackstone 
WMEV, Marion 
WMWC, Mary Washington 
College 
WCYB, Bristol 
WACH, Newport News 
WEVA, Emporia 
WFTR, Front Royal 
WAVY, Portsmouth 
WSVA, Harrisonburg 
WNRYV, Narrows 
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Winners of VEA Scholarships 
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Benita Dickerson 


Benita Dickerson, graduate of Floyd 
High School, and Betsy Ross, graduate 
of Fairfax High School, have been 
named winners of the first $250 schol- 
arships awarded by the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association to future teachers. 

Known as the President’s Scholar- 
ships, recipients of the awards were 
selected by Virginia E. Lewis, president 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
from nominations made by the Board 
of Directors. 

Awarded for the first time this year, 
scholarships will be given annually to 
encourage promising young students to 
enter the teaching profession. Eligi- 
bility for the scholarship is based on 
the following points: (1) Applicant 
must show a desire to teach, (2) finan- 
cial need must be established, (3) 
record must show scholastic ability, 
and (4) applicant must teach for one 
year or repay the scholarship. 

The first winners have outstanding 
records and promise as future teachers. 

Benita Dickerson was saluta- 
torian for the class of 1955 at Floyd 
High School, graduating with an aver- 
age of 95.09. She rated 119 on the 
ACE score. Benita was president of 
the Future Teachers Club, editor of 
the school paper, and treasurer of the 
Junior Class. She was also active in 
the Library Club, 4-H Club, Girl 
Scouts, Baptist Training Union, Science 
Club, Junior play, and Glee Club. 

In commenting on her record, Ken- 
neth E. Fulp, principal of Floyd High 
School, says “Benita readily assumes 
responsibilities and discharges them with 
efficiency. She can be depended upon 
to initiate activities that will improve 


herself and her school. She has deep 





| 


Betsy Ross 


convictions which give direction and 
purpose to the activities that she under- 
takes.” Benita’s ambition is to tecome 
a school teacher, following the example 
of her widowed mother who teaches 
school. 

Betsy Ross graduated in June from 
the Fairfax High School ranking 25th 
in a class of 283. She has a total ACE 
score of 113 and her teachers rated her 
superior in attitude, cooperation, relia- 
bility, promptness, initiative, leader- 
ship, emotional control, personal ap- 
pearance, study habits, and accuracy. 
Betsy was president of the Future 
Teachers Club, homeroom representa- 
tive to the Student Government for 
two years, active on many social com- 
mittees, senior member in the National 
Honor Society, in Junior play, and 
placed in poster contest “Keep Virginia 
Green.” 

Her guidance Director at Fairfax 
High School, Mrs. Katherine E. Hop- 
per, says Betsy “is a very exceptional 
child and, I feel, will make an out- 
standing teacher. Her talent in art 
will be a great asset. She is keenly 
interested in people, shows much ini- 
tiative and always follows through on 
any assigned job.” 

Speaking for herself, Betsy says “I 
want to be a teacher because I wish to 
serve others. . . . In this Atomic Age 
we need more leading citizens with 
mental vigor and moral discrimination. 
I want to teach my pupils to be good 
citizens and inspire them to lead better 
lives. I know that a successful teach- 
er does make an impression upon his 
pupils. I want to give those pupils an 
incentive to practice what I have 
taught them.” 
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OR several years now scholar- 

ship students from foreign 
countries have been coming to 
American colleges in increasing 
numbers. Almost without excep- 
tion these students from abroad do 
well in their studies, and the par- 
ticular success of a German student 
at the University of Illinois, who 
completed work for a degree in eco- 
nomics in 11 months, and a Greek 
student majoring in chemistry at 
Sweet Briar College, who has fin- 
ished three years of college in two, 
has recently occasioned nation-wide 
comment. Such comment, however, 
usually includes an attack on Amer- 
ican public schools and often shows 
a lack of understanding of the es- 
sential differences between the 
American and European systems. 

It is true that from the stand- 
point of traditional academic learn- 
ing European elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are notably superior 
to ours. Languages, history, and 
the sciences, for example, are taught 
as subjects per se. Classroom pro- 
cedure is highly professional. Stu- 
dents stand when teachers or visi- 
tors enter the room, stand when 
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Dr. R. C. Simonini, Jr. of Longwood College is here 


speaking to the Lynchburg Education Association 
about education in Italy. While on leave as a Ful- 
bright Research Scholar at the University of Florence, 
Italy, during the academic year 1953-54, he made a 
study of The Universities of Italy which was recently 
published by the American Association of University 
Professors, Washington, D. C. The Fulbright Com- 
mission in Rome has called this study the most com- 
plete and accurate account of the subject available 
in English and is planning to reprint it in Italy for 
distribution to American grantees. 


spoken to, wait attentively until 
dismissed, and speak with a cour- 
tesy that would be considered de- 
grading in some American circles. 
It is true that from the stand- 
point of traditional academic learn- 
ing European elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are notably superior 
to ours. Languages, history, and 
the sciences, for example, are taught 


by R. C. SIMONINI, JR. 


Longwood College, Farmville Virginia 


as subjects per se. Classroom pro- 
cedure is highly professional. Stu- 
dents stand when teachers or visi- 
tors enter the room, stand when 
spoken to, wait attentively until 
dismissed, and speak with a cour- 
tesy that would be considered de- 
grading in some American circles. 

Instructors (high school teachers 
are called ‘‘professors’’) generally 
lecture for part of the class hour 
and then orally quiz the students 
on a prepared assignment. An im- 
personal relationship is maintained 
between student and teacher, and 
little effort is expended during the 
class hour to encourage the stupid 
or to reform the indolent. Stu- 
dents may, however, get help after 
regular school hours from teachers 
assigned to study halls. 

Under such a system, which is 
really not undemocratic but is sim- 
ply traditional and normal pro- 
cedure in Europe, discipline is rarely 
aproblem. The professional if not 
the economic status of European 
teachers is high, and they are ac- 
corded considerably more respect in 
society than is the case in America. 
They speak with an authority and 


influence seldom known in this 
country. 

Parents, moreover, are necessarily 
interested in the schools because the 
burden of the child’s progress and 
promotion is on them and not on 
the schools. In a country where 
the responsibility for the educative 
process is shared by the family, an 
exam of maturity is a crisis for the 


Those European Schools! 


household as well as for the stu- 
dent. 

Foreign schools also show little 
interest in methods and materials 
designed to promote citizenship ed- 
ucation or social adjustment. To 
the contrary, modern educators 
have made such projects the core of 
the curriculum in many American 
schools and consider these intan- 
gibles more important than subject- 
matter divorced from practical or 
immediate application. 


European Students More Mature 

It is, of course, impossible to 
make any objective evaluation as to 
the relative advantages of the Eu- 
ropean emphasis on traditional aca- 
demic learning and the American 
emphasis on developing social sen- 
sitivity and vocational competence. 
One can only record a few personal 
impressions that the European stu- 
dent seems more confident because 
he is more adaptable; that he has 
a greater sense of responsibility be- 
cause he has matured earlier; that 
he has a highly developed imagina- 
tion and intellectual curiosity be- 
cause his brain has been more care- 
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fully nurtured than his body or his 
temperament; that his outlook on 
life is more realistic, perhaps even 
cynical; and so on. 

But the fact remains that the Eu- 
ropean student is definitely farther 
advanced in those areas of knowl- 
edge generally considered ‘‘funda- 
mental’’ and ‘“‘measurable,”’ and 
thus the gulf between what is ac- 
complished in high school and what 
is expected in college is not so great 
as sometimes is the case in this 
country. Graduation from a Euro- 
pean high school (lyceum), in fact, 
is usually equated with two years 
of work in an American college. 


Foreign school systems, more- 
over, are highly competitive. Edu- 
cational philosophy and policy have 
not responded to the idea of indi- 
vidual differences and the “‘child- 
centered’ school. A lyceum grad- 
uate has been thoroughly screened 
and conditioned for further study 
by an endless series of course exam- 
inations, exams of maturity (for 
completion of elementary, middle, 
and higher schools), and exams of 
admission (for entrance into mid- 
dle and higher schools). Some of 
these exams are administered by the 
State and are conducted by a com- 
mittee of visiting teachers in order 
to insure uniformity of achievement 
throughout the country. 


In short, European schools are 
scholastic institutions in the old 
tradition; in America schools have 
become social institutions in re- 
sponse to changes in our environ- 
mental pattern. 


Emphasis on Selectivity 

In recent years, some European 
countries have tried to broaden the 
democratic basis of public educa- 
tion. In Italy, for example, the 
Constitution declares with a Jeffer- 
sonian ring that ‘‘the capable and 
meritorious, even though they be 
without the means, have the right 
to enter the highest levels of in- 
struction.’’ However, the emphasis 
is on selectivity and there is no at- 
tempt to emulate the American pas- 
sion for mass education. 


Finally, there is a clear articula- 


tion between the aims and policies . 


of the European high school and 
those of the university. Only grad- 
uates from certain types of high 
schools, usually the classical and 
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scientific lyceums, are admitted to 
the university faculties. In Italy, 
graduation from a classical lyceum 
represents 13 years of intensive 
schooling: 5 years of elementary, 3 
years of lower middle school, 2 
years of the superior gymnasium, 
and 3 years of the lyceum. Gradu- 
ates from schools of commerce, in- 
dustrial arts, domestic arts, crafts, 
and agriculture are not admitted to 
the university. Perhaps if more of 
our American colleges had selective 
admission standards, there would 
be less misunderstanding and fewer 
recriminations heaped on the high 
schools. 

So it should not be surprising to 
us that an 18 or 19 year-old grad- 
uate of a European high school can 
come to this country and finish col- 
lege in one or two years. Indeed, 
it would be surprising if he or she 
could not. 

American schools are, however, 
superior to European in at least one 


respect, and that is on the graduate 
level of instruction. Graduation 
from a European university can be 
roughly equated with receiving an 
M.A. or M.S. degree in an academic 
subject from a first-rate American 
university. Continental university 
faculties are highly specialized and 
do not pretend to deal with ‘‘general 
education’’ which is assumed to 
have been covered in the lyceum. 
They are not residential institutions 
and have little of the ‘‘college life’’ 
so beloved in America. 

But beyond the European uni- 
versity there is nothing. There are 
no well-organized graduate schools 
of the American type, and Euro- 
peans today look ever westward for 
the highest level of instruction 
which in America is usually com- 
pleted with the Ph.D. degree. The 
superior facilities and resources of 
our great graduate schools have 
made America the Athens of the 
modern world in this respect. 








Louisville Courier-Journal Photo from The School Administrator 


HEADS U. S. DELEGATION TO GENEVA—Henry I. Willett, AASA 
President and Superintendent of the Richmond City Schools, was chairman of the 
U. S. Delegation to the International Conference on Public Education held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 4-12. While there he was elected one of the five vice- 
presidents of this international conference. Among other recent honors that 
have come his way, the Richmond school superintendent was given the Good 
Citizenship Award this past May and in June the College of William and Mary 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. In the above picture, AASA President 
Henry I. Willett is examining prize-winning stories on education written by 
Mary McCarey, education writer for the Columbus, O. Dispatch, who is holding 
the exhibit submitted in the annual competition sponsored by the Education 
Writers Association, which AASA Executive Secretary Worth McClure, in 
center, approves. 
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Progress in Public Relations at Clarksville 
by Mrs. E. U. Puryear, Librarian 


Clarksville High School, Clarksville 


Here are a few channels which have 
brought about better public relations in 
our community this year. Most of 
these activities have been carried on in 
various communities of Mecklenburg 
County, but with marked progress in 
public relations at Clarksville High 
School. 


audience from the near and far corners 
of our school district. 

Then came our recognition of Amer- 
ican Education Week and our attempt 
to make each parent or patron feel that 
the theme, “Good Schools Are Your 
Responsibility,” was his personal chal- 
lenge. Form invitations to the PTA 













program were run off on the duplicator 
and given to teachers of the lower 
grades. The pupils added a personal 
touch to the invitations and took them 
home to their parents. Large posters 
were made by high school pupils and 


Our first project for the year was a 
Halloween Fair, better known as “Hal- 
lowe’en Carnival.” We featured a doll 
show, a lunch counter, an auction sale, 
and a moving picture theater with sev- 
eral other side lights which drew a large 








NEA OFFICERS GET TOGETHER WITH VIRGINIA LEADERS AT 
CHICAGO MEET—Considering mutual problems are Virginia E. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Association; John Lester Buford of Illinois, newly 
elected president of the National Education Association; Martha A. Shull of 
Oregon, new first vice-president of the NEA; and Dr. Robert F. Williams, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, VEA. Backing them up are Joseph L. Van Pelt, immediate 
past president of the VEA who was elected a vice-president of the NEA; Mary 
DeLong, NEA Director for Virginia; Katherine Hoyle, Field Director, VEA; and 
T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, VEA. 

Many Virginians were among the approximately 15,000 teachers and educators 
attending the National Education Association meeting in July at the Chicago 
Stadium. Among principal speakers were Adlai Stevenson, Harold Stassen, and 
Waurine Walker, president of the NEA. High on the list of special features was 
a repeat performance of the Centennial Chronicle, ““The Past is Prologue”, given 
in December 1953 to inaugurate the year’s centennial observance of the Illinois 
Education Association. The mammoth dramatization used five stages and a cast 
of 700. Dedicated to the youth of America, the chronicle described the flowing 
panorama of life that has made of Illinois a great state, and extolled the ideals 
that have produced public education, not only in Illinois, but throughout the 
nation. 


posted in various public places of the 


district. The pastors of the several 
churches announced the approach of 
Education Week, and Editor Bannister 
of our “Clarksville Times” gave gen- 
erous space to the school program. 

On November 11, about 500 patrons 
came to our American Education Week 
program. Mrs. Statia Thompson, the 
senior high English teacher, presented 
some of her pupils in a pageant, entitled 
“The American Way,” which inter- 
terpreted some of the ideals which are 
the foundations of our democracy— 
the ideals which our schools instill into 
the lives of America’s youth. 

After the program the teachers rush- 
ed to their rooms—grade books in hand 
and work of pupils on display—to re- 
ceive the parents of their pupils. They 
talked with many parents, some of 
whom they had not had the opportu- 
nity of meeting before, and discussed 
problems in need of cooperative action. 
Although many problems were left un- 
solved, so much was accomplished that 
we feel our visitation night was really 
worth the time and effort used in prep- 
aration for it. 

After visitation, refreshments were 
served at a reception in the cafeteria. 

Two other PTA programs this year 
have informed the public about our 
school activities. One month the pa- 
trons were told by means of a round 
table cafeteria 
works and were then given the oppor- 


discussion how the 


tunity to inspect the cafeteria. 

In January, the president of the Stu- 
dent Council had charge of the pro- 
He stood by a large chart, 
made by pupils during study hall, to 


gram. 


explain the organization of our school 
activities and then called on represen- 
tatives of the various organizations and 
clubs to interpret the activities. The 
PTA president and others remarked 
afterwards that they had learned much 
about the school unknown to them. 


Besides these activities, we have four 
adult classes presently being taught: 
A veteran farm trainee class which 
meets two nights a week and a farm 
mechanics class which meets three times 
a week—both reaching only men, two 
typing classes and a shorthand class— 
composed of men and women, and an 
extension class in education for men 
and women teachers. Although we see 
much room for improvement, we sin- 
cerely feel that our efforts to help the 
public know their school better have 
been encouragingly successful. 
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J. K. Samples, Supervising Princi- 
pal, holds schedule board in use at 
Lexington High School—an idea other 
harried principals are weicome io 
adopt. 


CHEDULING of teachers, 
S classes, and pupils, irrespective 
of the size of the high school en- 
rollment, is never a simple matter. 
Considerable time and thought are 
required to bring about the best 
class schedule which will afford the 
widest subject offering in a given 
school while keeping student class 
conflicts to a minimum. Schedul- 
ing is 2 perennial job that faces 
every high school principal and one 
that most principals would be 
pleased to delegate. 

During the past few years Lex- 
ington High School has developed 
a schedule board which has been of 
considerable aid in the problem of 
schedule making. Credit for the 
original idea goes to Harry Tardy, 
former principal, now Elementary 
Supervisor in the Rockbridge 
County School Division. Mr. 
Tardy’s idea to use blocks of wood 
to represent each class has teen 
adapted to include a color scheme 
to represent the different classes. 

The schedule board is of simple 
construction, consisting of ply- 
wood back or bottom and framed 
by strips of wood approximately 
one-half inch thick. The over-all 
dimensions will vary with the 
number of teachers on a particular 
school faculty and the number of 
periods scheduled during the day. 
Periods of the day are numbered 
vertically on the left-hand border 
of the board starting with number 
one at the top. Horizontally across 
the top of the board, equally 
spaced, are the names of faculty 
members who have class schedules. 
Names are mounted in plastic label 
holders.~ In the example shown 
there are six periods and fourteen 
teachers 

Individual blocks of wood of 
identical size are made to represent 
each class. On the board shown 
these blocks measure approximate- 
ly 14”%x1%"xy” thick. A rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy should 
be maintained when cutting the 
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Try a Schedule Board 


the blocks in order that they may 
fit into the frame loosely enough 
to be removed by hand, yet not 
have a tendency to fall out of place. 
In the columns below each teach- 
er’s name, there are blocks repre- 
senting each period in the day, and 
on a line opposite each numbered 
period there are blocks for each 
teacher’s class during any given 
period. Blocks should be painted 
contrasting colors by classes. In 
the example shown, senior subjects 
are red; junior, orange; sophomore, 
green; freshmen subjects are blue: 
eighth grade, grey; non-scheduled 
periods, such as guidance and li- 
brary are buff. Blocks representing 
subjects like certain industrial arts, 
home economics, and commercial 
ones, in which any high school 
grade level student may enroll, are 
left unfinished except for a coat of 
clear shellac. Subjects like chem- 
istry, physics, or Latin III or Latin 
FV, which may enroll both juniors 
and seniors, are painted half red 
and half orange color, which are 


the junior and senior colors. Study 
halls are painted black with the 
letters ““S.H."’ painted in white on 
them. Each block has scotch taped 
to its face a small label listing the 
name of the subject it represents. 

To use the board, a tentative 
schedule is set up. After this has 
been done the occurrence of blocks 
of the same color appearing in the 
same period should be investigated 
fer conflicts. For example, if single 
sections of senior subjects are 
offered and two red blocks appear 
in the same period, one being Eng- 
lish 12 and the other being Gov- 
ernment 12, there is an obvious 
conflict. However, if two red blocks 
appear during the same period, one 
being chemistry and the other 
physics, there may not be a con- 
flict because it would be unusual in 
a given year for the same student 
to schedule both physics and chem- 
istry. 

The schedule board shown has 
worked effectively in the schedul- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“Why Didn't Someone Tell Us!" 
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Vote for VEA Treasurer 


George H. Moody of Henrico County and Woodrow W. Robinson 
of Floyd County are nominated for the office of Treasurer of the 


Virginia Education Association. 


Complete biographical sketches 
were given on page 29 of the May, 1955 issue of the Virginia Jour- 


nal of Education and extracts are repeated here for the benefit of new 
teachers, as well as to refresh the memory of others. Voting will be 
in Octeber on the date or dates set by each local association. 





George H. Moody is Administra- 
tive Assistant for Henrico County 
Schools. He is a native of Mississippi 
where he received his elementary and 
secondary education. He received his 
bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Richmond in 1938. In 1941, he re- 
ceived the MS dégree in education from 
the same institution. He served as prin- 
cipal in Goochland, - Hanover, and 
Botetourt Counties before coming to 
Henrico County in 1931. He was 
principal of Glen Allen High School 
from 1931 to 1940 at which time he 
became Director of Instruction for 
Henrico County Schools. He served 
in this capacity until 1944. Since 
then, he has been principal of the Glen 
Allen High School and the Hermitage 
High School. In January of 1955, he 
was appointed to the position of Ad- 
ministrative Assistant in the Henrico 
County Schools and served until July 
in the dual capacity of Principal and 
Administrative Assistant. This year he 
completes thirty-one years of service 
in Virginia Schools. 

Active in the Department of Secon- 
dary School Principals of the VEA, 
he served fer a period as secretary and 
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Woodrow W. Robinson is Super- 
intendent of Floyd County Schools, 
Floyd, Virginia. A native of Washing- 
ton County, he received his elementaty 
and high school education there, grad- 
uated from King College, Bristol, in 
1932 and served as teacher and high 
school principal in the Washington 
County schools for the next five years. 
From 1937 to 1942 he was a teacher 
at Tazewell High School and assistant 
principal at Marion High School. In 
1942-43 he served as a laboratory 
supervisor for the Hercules Powder 
Company. From 1943 to 1945 he was 
principal of Virginia High School, 
Bristol, and then came to Radford 
High School as principal and served in 
this capacity for the next eight years. 
In 1953 he was appointed superintend- 





Voting for VEA Treasurer will 
be in October on a date or dates 
set by each local association, with 
ballotting completed at least ten 
days prior to the opening busi- 
ness session of the Delegate As- 
sembly (Oc!ober 26). The name 
of the candidate receiving the 
highest number of votes from the 
State at large will be submitted 
to the delegates at the annual 
VEA meeting for confirmation. 





ent of Floyd County Schools. He has 
been treasurer of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association since January 1, 1954. 

He holds the Master of Arts degree 
in Education Administration from 
Duke University and is a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi Education Fraternity. 

He has served over seven years on 
the Board of Directors of the Virginia 
Education Association, two years as 
President of District I, four years as 
President of District M, and nearly two 
years as VEA treasurer. He taught at 
Radford College for seven summers 
and served as general supervisor of 
student teaching on the secondary level 
for Radford College seniors at Rad- 
ford High School, while he was prin- 
cipal there. He has served in various 
capacities at workshops, meetings, high 
school evaluations, and other education 
sponsored activities. At present, he 
represents Virginia on the Resolutions 
Committee of the National Education 
Association. 

Mr. Robinson’s community activi- 
ties and interests have been varied. At 
different times he kas been a member 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Ki- 
wanis Club, and the Ruritan Club. He 
assisted in organizing the Radford 
Health Council and served as president 
for two years. He served as president 
of the Radford Kiwanis Club in 1951 
and at present he is vice-president of 
the Floyd Ruritan Club. He is an 
elder in the Floyd Presbyterian Church. 





treasurer. He has also served on nu- 
merous committees of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Mr. Moody is now chairman of the 
Central District of Group One High 
Schools of the Virginia High School 
League. 

Active in the life of his community, 
Mr. Moody has served as Sunday School 


Superintendent, Chairman of the 
Board, and in other capacities of the 
Glen Allen Baptist Church. He is 
chairman of the Education Committee 
of the local Lions’ Club. He has served 
on county-wide activities of the Red 
Cross, recreational activities and other 
county-wide projects. 
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VEA Legislative Program 


For 


1956 General Assembly 


PROPOSALS REASONS 
I. STATE-WIDE SALARY SCHEDULE 1. Virginia second wealthiest of 12 Southern states. 


2. Virginia pays smallest percentage of school costs from 


Bachelor’s Degree $2800-$4400 : ; ; 
S State funds of any of 12 Southern states. (S. C. 74%; 
Normal Professional Va. 32% in 1953-54) 
i $2500-$ as : ’ : 

Elementary Certificate $2500-$4100 3. Virginia expends smallest percent of total income for 
Special Certificate public education than any Southern state. (N. C. 
Master’s Degree $3000-$46900 3.48%; Va. 2.16%) 
30 hours beyond 4. While amount of funds appropriated for schools by 
Master’s $100 additional the State has increased, the percentage of the total 
60: tice hevend State budget has decreased from 45% in 1950-52 to 
Master’s $200 additional ere we Sere te 


§. Of the $13,000,000 additional appropriated last bien- 


Maximums above reached in 8 years nium, $5,500,000 was used for additional teachers. 


with $200 increments. 6. Education must compete with industry to secure teach- 


ers. Average wage of industrial workers in 40 counties 
exceeds average elementary teacher’s salary. 

7. Must attract former teachers who left teaching for 
industry, and housewives prepared to teach but have 
never taught. 

8. Virginia ranks 35th in average salary of teachers, 
principals and supervisors ($3045 for 1953-54), while 
national average is $3741. 

Average salary of teachers only in Virginia is $2970. 

9. Other State employees with same college training re- 
quired have much higher beginning salary and reach 
maximum much faster. Highway Engineer (trainee) 
begins $3936—after 3 yrs. and 9 mo. $4926. 

10. Knowledge of low salaries deters students from pre- 
paring to become teachers. Next year superintendents 
need 3,544 white teachers for replacements and new 
positions. Only 927 are available from colleges. 

11. Beginning salaries higher in all surrounding states 


than in Virginia: 


Maryland $2500 
West Virginia 2340 
North Carolina 2430 
Virginia 2100 
Il. EQUALIZATION 1. Only 3 states distribute as small a percentage of total 


: State funds on an equalized basis as Virginia. 
That a much higher percentage of Fe ee ee ee ee oe 
new State funds be distributed on 
an equalization basis. 


2. Some counties in Virginia exert four times as much 
effort as others and yet are appropriated the same 
amount per pupil from the State. 

3. Virginia Beach has ten times as much wealth behind 
each child as Buchanan County. 

4. Equalization provides funds with relation to local 
ability and effort. It makes State funds go further; 
raises the level of education in the proper communi- 
ties and spreads the burden of taxation more equitably. 
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Ill. RETIREMENT 


A. Allow retirement at age 60 with 
30 years’ service without 
reduction except for 5 years 
less service. (Would not be 
compulsory. ) 


B. Guaranteed minimum of $960 
to any member retired prior 


to March 1, 1952, with 30 


years’ service. 


C. Credit for service prior to 1942 


D. Minimum disability allowance of 
$1200 or $100 per month. 


E. Require retirement at 70 


F. Include all compensation paid by school 
board to determine retirement. 


G. Allow purchase of credit for out- 
of State service. 


H. Allow purchase of credit for years 
of service in which individuals did 
not participate. ; 
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Teacher morale boosted if know they may retire at 60. 
Only 3 other states have 65 years as normal retirement. 


Majority allow retirement at 60 or less with no reduc- 
tion in benefits per year of service. Virginia teacher, 
age 65 with 35 years of service retires on approximate- 
ly 56% of her average salary for the highest 5 con- 
secutive years. At age 60 with 35 years’ service, this 
is cut to 40% for women and 37% for men. 
Privilege of retiring at 60 more attractive incentive in 
recruiting young people to teach. 

Detrimental to children’s welfare to have teachers 60- 
65 who want and need to retire because of nerve-strain 
of profession but cannot afford to retire on sharply 
reduced pension at present. 

Would actually cost State less money because older 
teacher would be replaced by younger teacher at lower 
salary. 


$80 per month would still be bare subsistence with 
today’s high living costs—$70 per month at present. 


$960 minimum is in line with minimum benefits under 
other good State systems. 


Low salaries of former years mean that there are teach- 
ers existing on $600 and $840 annually now. 

Would be incentive in recruitment of former teachers. 
At present, those not in service during 3-year pericd 
prior to 1942 do not receive credit if they have less 
than 10 years service. 

If eligible for disability, health is such that they can- 
not supplement income. 


$100 per month is modest amount for present day 
living costs. 


Majority of good systems have $100, or more. 

As compulsory age is 70, it should be consistently 
invoked. 

Detrimental to children to have teachers older than 70. 
Cannot be physically able nor as mentally alert as a 


younger teacher. 


Retirement allowance would be increased considerably 
if summer school, extra night classes, etc. pay in- 


cluded. 


Would attrack former Viriginia teachers now teaching 
in other states to return. 


Would attract experienced non-Virginians to Virginia 
who are reluctant to lose retirement benefits. 


Several other good State systems now allow purchase 
of credit for out-of-state service. 


Many failed to join because of misinformation and 
lack of understanding. 
Improvements since made have increased attractiveness. 


Some have returned to teaching who had not expected 
to do so and now plan to make teaching a lifetime 
career. 
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IV. SICK LEAVE 
90 days accumulation at rate of Other State employees have 90 days, and reach accum- 
10 days each year. ulation by 15 days each year. 
Maximum reached in 6 years. 
Teachers would not reach maximum until 9 years, even 
under 90 day plan. 


2. Experience shows that teachers do not abuse present 
30-day maximum and only in rare cases would they 
need to use 90-day maximum. 

3. Would give security in prolonged illness or accident 
when expenses are highest. 


Vv. CLASS LOAD 1. Efficiency of teaching decreases as number of pupils 


Reduction to the point where 25 pupils ee 


is maximum number in any classroom 
VI. COLLEGES—(Teacher Training) 1. Madison, Longwood, and Radford are not as adequately 
1. Expanded facilities supported as other State colleges. 
2. Adoption of salary schedule in line with 
that of other State-supported colleges. 
3. Increase in teacher scholarships 
4. Increase in State funds for operation 
and maintenance 


Vil. STATE FUNDS FOR SCHOOL 1. School superintendents estimate the need of $238,000,- 
CONSTRUCTION 000 in school construction during next six years. 


(Note: Items I, II, II, VI, VII constitute the Program 
of Action of the Joint PTA-VEA Policies Com- 


mission. ) 











The historic Jefferson has vision, and convenient free 

© been completely renovated—a parking lot. Enjoy the Empire 

RATES triumph of bright, modern de- Room, the Coffee Shop, the 

FROM cor and the latest word in mod- Fountain Room. For meetings, 

ern conveniences. the Jefferson offers the facili- 

$3 50 For a new adventure in liv- ties you need for large or small 

ing, stay at the Jefferson. Enjoy groups .. . conference rooms, 

‘ its air-conditioned rooms, out- auditorium, banquet hall and 


door sun deck, rooms with tele- public address system. 





Write for Reservations or Free Folder 


JAMES M. POWELL, Managing Director 
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Teachers now have 30 days maximum accumulation. 
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120 East 23rd Street 


Scott, Foresman Basic Reading Program 


e THINK-AND-DO BOOKS, accompanying the Scott, Foresman 
Basic Readers, have proved beyond a doubt that they have been 
a valuable tool in assuring boys and girls of confidence in the 
use of the basic skills in the teaching of reading. The added 
practice which the Think-and-Do Books provide is the keynote 
in promoting mastery of an enriched basic vocabulary. 


e Available in Pupils’ Editions and Teachers’ Editions 


e For further information, write to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


New York 10, New York 











Are You Planning To Purchase A Projector For Your School This Year? 





Now .. . one projector, one unit to meet 
all your 16 mm. projector needs. You 
can show films in lighted rooms with the 
built-in screen of the Duolite. Then a flip 
of the lever . . . even while the projector 
is running . . . and you change to con- 
ventional type viewing on any standard 
screen. Another flip and your picture is 
back on the built-in TV-size viewing 
screen. 


This unit is outstanding in simplicity of 


design and quality performance. The’ 


basic projection mechanism is the famcus, 
high-quality DeVrylite— 


EACH SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE AT 
LEAST ONE OF THESE 
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BUILT-IN SCREEN. The TV-size viewing 
screen makes this projector ideal for audiences 
as large as the average classroom. Excellent 
for personalized previewing or showing of films. 
Any room big enough for a desk is big enough 
for a Duolite show. 





STANDARD SCREEN. Flip the lever and you 
can show films on any standard screen. There 
is nothing extra to purchsae. Separate loud 
speakers can be plugged in for extra large 
audiences. Microphone and record player in- 
puts, too. 





IT WILL WORK IN LIGHTED 
CLASSROOMS 


Write or Call for Demonstration 
TODAY 





IDEAL PICTURES CO. 
219 E. Main St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Please send Film Catalogs 


7-2973 


[] Educational Features 
(-] Educational 

C1) Religious 

[] Recess Programs 


I ion act gc a aes nie a ae ace 
eae, ne Hen ane Nee Seer 
se ls s/s sas gk vps al 


- Sh ar ee Zone. ..State..... 


WORLD’S LARGEST FILM LIBRARY 
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The Public Schools— 
Backbone of Our Nation 


Theme of 


Forty-ninth Annual Convention 


of the 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Richmond — October 26-28, 1955 


General Schedule 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26 
8:00 P.M.—Business Session 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Departments 
11:00-12:30—Business Session 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Departments 
5:30 P.M.—Delegate Dinner 
8:00 P.M.—General Session 


Schedule 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 24 
9:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25 
9:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
8:00 P.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
Executive Board, Department of 
Supervisors 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
9:45 A.M. 
Coffee Hour, Department of Super- 
visors 
10:00 A.M. 
Virginia School Boards Association 
Executive Committee, Department 
of Visiting Teachers 
10:30 A.M. 
Department of Supervisors 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Department of Superin- 
tendents 
1:30 P.M. 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
2:00 P.M. 
Executive Board, Department of 
Elementary School Principals 
Department of Supervisors 
Virginia School Boards Association 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28 


9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Sections 


2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 


5:30 P.M. Delegate Dinner 


8:00 P.M.—Final Session 


10:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 


of Meetings 


4:00 P.M. 

Meeting of Districts 

Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors, Department of Secon- 
dary School Principals 

Tea, Department of Visiting Teach- 
ers 

6:00 P.M. 

Dinner, Department of Elementary 
School Principals 

Dinner, Virginia School Boards As- 
sociation 

7:30 P.M. 

Board of Control, Virginia Music 
Educators Association 


8:00 P.M. 


First General Session of VEA 
Delegate Assembly 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27 
7:30 A.M. 
Breakfast, Alpha Beta Chapter, Phi 
Delta Kappa 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals 
Department of Supervisors 
Department of Teacher Education 
Department of Visiting Teachers. 
Guidance Section, and Special Ed- 
ucation Department 


9:30 A.M. 


Virginia School Boards Association 


10:00 A.M. 
Instrumental Section, 


partment (VBODA) 
11:00 A.M. 


De- 


Music 


Second General Session of 


VEA Delegate Assembly 
12:00 Noon 


Luncheon, Department of Super- 
visors 

1:00 P.M. 

Luncheon, Department of Visiting 
Teachers, Guidance Section, and 
Department of Special Education 

1:15 P.M. 

Music Department (VMEA) 

2:00 P.M. 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals 

Department of Secondary School 
Principals 

Department of Teacher Education 


2:30 P.M. 


Vocal Section, Music Department 
(VMEA) 
Instrumental Section, Music De- 


partment (VBODA) 

3:00 P.M. 

Tea, Longwood College Alumnae 

Tea, Madison College Alumnae 

4:00 P.M. 

Open House, VEA Headquarters 

3:00 P.M. 

Executive Committee, Virginia Vo- 
cational Association 

3:30 P.M. 

Delegate Dinner for Districts A, D, 
GL hi S 

Dinner, Virginia State Chapter of 
the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children 

7:00 P.M. 

Executive Committee, Classical Sec- 
tion 

7:30 P.M. 

Board of Directors, Business Educa- 
tion Section 


8:00 P.M. 


Third General Session of Dele- 
gate Assembly and Conven- 
tion 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28 


7:30 A.M. 

NEA Breakfast 

Breakfast, University of Virginia 
Alumni 
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8:00 A.M. 
Breakfast, Officers and District 
Representatives, Guidance Section 


8:30 A.M. 

Field Trip, Secondary Science Sec- 
tion and Elementary Science Sec- 
tion 

9:00 A.M. 

Coffee Hour, Art Department 

Coffee Hour, Madison College 

Educational Secretaries Section 

Health and Physical Education Sec- 
tion 

9:15 A.M. 

School Librarians Section and Teach- 
ing Materials Section 

Social Studies Section 


9:30 A.M. 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

Department of Special Education 

Business Education Section 

Guidance Section 

Industrial Arts Section and Trade 
and Industrial Ed. Section 

Mathematics Section 

Elementary Section, Music Depart- 
ment (VMEA) 


10:00 A.M. 
Executive Board, Educational Secre- 
taries Section 
School Nurses Section 
Speech and Drama Section 
Home Economics Section 


10:15 A.M. 
School Librarians Section and Teach- 
ing Materials Section 


10:30 A.M. 
Art Department 
Classical Section 
Distributive Education Section 
Executive Committee, English Sec- 
tion 
Educational Secretaries Section 
Secondary Section, Health and Phy- 
sical Education Section 
Sectional Meetings, Speech and 
Drama Section 
Elementary, Secondary, College and 
Community Theatre 
11:00 A.M. 
Piano Section, Music Department 
11:15 A.M. 
Teaching Materials Section 
12:00 Noon 


Luncheon, Home Economics Section 


Luncheon, School Librarians Section - 


12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon, Business Education Sec- 
tion 
(Continued on page 39) 
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INDEPENDENT HOUSING BUREAU 
FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


Richmond—October 26-28, 1955 

The hotels of Richmond, together with the Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
and the Virginia Education Association, will operate again this year an inde- 
pendent Housing Bureau for the VEA Convention. 

Beginning September 12, Mrs. Lee J. Hasbrouk will set up the Housing Bureau 
at the VEA Headquarters, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, where 
she will confirm all requests for hotel room reservations. The week of the con- 
vention, she will be located in the lobby of the Hotel John Marshall, available for 
further service. 

ALL RESERVATION REQUESTS FROM SCHOOL PEOPLE, BOOK 
COMPANY REPRESENTATIVES, AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE 
CONVENTION should be sent to the HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA 
CONVENTION, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. They will 
be filed and ACKNOWLEDGED ACCORDING TO THE DATE RE- 
CEIVED AFTER SEPTEMBER 12—the opening date of the bureau. 
No reservations will be made by the hotels. 

As single rooms are limited, please arrange to share rooms—two to a room or 
three whenever possible. If space is not available in the hotel of your choice, the 
Housing Bureau will endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. 
Overflow accommodations may be placed in motels and tourists homes, if desired. 

The form below is for your convenience in requesting hotel reservations through 
the independent Housing Bureau. Complete and mail the form today. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 











SCHEDULE OF RATES Each 
Double Additional 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
ee Se $2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
Senereen Hote... 2.50-10.00 5.00-13.00 9.00-13.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall] —----- 5.00- 8.50 8.50-11.50 9.00-16.00 2.00 
King Carter Hotel ~______- 4.00- 7.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 
I |) ae ee ee 3.00- 4.50 4.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond ____--__-_--- 4.00- 7.50 6.00- 8.50 7.50-11.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd ___---- 4.00- 8.75 6.50- 8.00 7.50-10.75 2.00 


Housinc BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 
116 SourH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 26-28, 1955: 


Single Room ____. Double Bedded Room__-__- Twin Bedded Room Room for 
meee Free 5... a First Choice Hotel_________ J 
Geomnd Chotee SMetet_..................... 
With Bath_________ Without Bath ________- Third Choice Hotel___-____-—___- 
Number in Party ___------- est agree Se Se Fourth Choice Hotel_____-________- ws 
Arriving at Hotel Oct.__-____ Eee 5 er ra........120veg Oct... 
Names and Addresses of all Persons Requesting Reservations: 
FI eneinsiewsrwieveeensmncennabbuuniins intiniccckanntnibbninn 5idinistcingl 
i AE ELE a EE AER aE ae ae rhe = 
NR Simin ti cagy tin cgi ihntsciananeemniietatnann nthe pgcadiedkwerenagemgind toe’ 
(Signed) Name -__-_---_- eS ce “ . a. 
School Position___.--~_-- : ind 3 
Representative of___- Company 
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EACHERS- just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘1002 ..°600%° 
By Mail-in compete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required ide bt 


payments : 
interest and principal: 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 

to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 

you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 4 T 0000 s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
300° 1995 
in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 
transaction is completely 
confidential and private. 
CONVENIENT TERMS 
® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 


School board members, 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 























































friends, eianres, ——_——- 
—none of these people w 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 
SIGNATURE ONLY 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 


know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 


MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
personal property. 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 












for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
® No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 
; PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
é 3 © The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dest. K - 1369 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OM H 2, NEBR S_A 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





“°== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"--------- 


The following are all the debts that I have: 





1360 


To State Finance Company, Dept. * 





410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying , 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge x $ 
or cost whatsoever. —_——-—-—— -- a — 
On what date of month will your ae ee) ee ee Se RNs ie Oe eS 


Amount you want to borrow 
(iaclude present balance, if any) $ 


Amount earned 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?____ 
for our confidential files 


Number of months 














Age... per month you receive salary. - : : - - 
Name and address EE 
= anes you a... oo. he a Es oa ee 00 le 
How long with Previous 
—- employment lla Name of Relative.._.....___ ge ka eer _ (Relationship) ........—.___ 
Husband or wife’s Salary iat Tew ae 
NS SS i en Street rown_____.__._.__. State 8 eee 
To whom are payments on Name of Relative........_.___ ee EE SE 
auto made? (Name)........... ...._._. Town eee See ee 
‘ aS ae + a 
Bank you deal with (Name)......._.__-»_» «SOT OW a 
Amount you owe bank? $_..__.__ __.___.. Monthly payments? $... Name of Relative........______ (Relationship)... 
Street.___ so OR i rcaicisietmsisisinits: IR ccuvtisigpiasas GM ictainicistiintiog 
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What security on bank loan?____. - a ——e _— — 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on 8 loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
OD Ek ee ee 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate LM 
p Amend CC ee ae ae Le _ Address 

Purpose of loan ntienieiaipligiahiniia ns menijuegusenqutinnanineniiobianiibsinndtens C—O dl eh h)hlhlCU 
"NOTE Amt. |1st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
& | Oe ceike RC NNR. 1 OD sc nicossennceiecnsinenenein the unpaid principal and int. | Date.................... 
1 “e : 
a 3% aed month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall ¥ 
gu Agreed rate ceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. §@ 
8 of interest. )in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 7 
+ unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under ’ 
s days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. ‘ 
@ _!n Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying © are subject to acceptance 8 
g 2mount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan E 
4 amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be Py 
@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersign ‘ 
gs 3 above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 

tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due + 
: date for the final payment. 7 

é 
s NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED slant ones lop ® 
8 DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED a 
: ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) * 
& 

' RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN a 
7 
Se coeeneeewees cecceseucees ceccescesens ceensessnnss cescecasassecuneusesaseeossuscesasst 
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Schedule of Meetings 


(Continued from page 37) 
Luncheon, Geographical 
Society 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Speech and Drama Sec- 
tion and English Section 
Luncheon, Distributive Education 
Section 
Luncheon, Virginia Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education 


1:00 P.M. 


Department of Special Education 
T uncheon, School Nurses Section 


Virginia 


Luncheon, Educational Secretaries 
Section 

1:30 P.M. 

Luncheon, Classical Section 

2:00 P.M. 


Virginia Vocational Association 

Art Department 

Health and Physical Education Sec- 
tion 

Educational Secretaries Section 

2:30 P.M. 

English Section and School Libra- 
rians 

Elementary Science Section 

Secondary Science Section 

Elementary Section, Health and 
Physical Education Section 


4:00 P.M. 
Open House, VEA Headquarters 
Tea, Miller and Rhoads 


5:30 P.M. 
Delegate Dinrer for Districts B, C, 
E, F, H, I, M, P 


8:00 P.M. 
Final Session of Delegate As- 
sembly and Convention 
10:30 P.M. 
President’s Reception 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29 


10:30 A.M. 
Modern Language Section 


1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, Modern Language Section 


2:00 P.M. 
Modern Language Section 





Important , 

All membership dues should 

be paid or written authorization 

for payment made and delegates 

reported to the VEA Headquar- 
ters before October 17. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1955 





IN THE MAJORITY .... 


of School Divisions in Virginia, the local Education Association, believ- 
ing that the professional organization exists for the welfare of its 
members as well as for the advancement of teaching standards, sponsors 
Group ‘Income Protection’ Plans underwritten by Washington National. 


NEW TEACHERS.... 


employed in School Divisions where the local Association sponsors a 
Washington National Group Plan are entitled to SPECIAL CONCES- 
SIONS for a brief period of time. You are eligible to enroll without the 
necessity of furnishing health questions or medical evidence; provided, 
you are actively on duty at the time you enroll. 


ASK ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS.... 


or write to: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


(Evanston, Illinois) 
CHARLES P. WILLIAMS, Assistant Supervisor 


303 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 

















“The Childhood of Famous Americans Series” 


in the special School Edition 


High Interest 
(Grades 4-9) 


Low Vocabulary 
(Grades 4-5) 


In addition to wide and popular usage for elementary school libraries 
these books are suggested for those with special reading difficulties at 
higher grade levels. 


See our VIRGINIA APPROVED LIBRARY LIST, Pages 27 
Order with state-aid library funds through the 
Virginia State Board of Education 
e Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 


e Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, reme- 
dial or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular purposes 


e Per volume: List Price, $1.48, subject to school discount 


Give each child above grade three a list of the “Childhood” books so 
he can check off the ones he has read. We will be glad to supply these 
lists. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Schedule Board 


(Continued from page 29) 


ing of classes at Lexington High 
School and the idea would adapt to 
other school situations larger or 
smaller. It, of course, does not 
solve all the scheduling problems 
that occur, but it does simplify the 
location and clarification of certain 
conflicts, and eliminates much of 
the guesswork involved. Consider- 
ation still must be given to sched- 
uling more than one section in a 
given subject. 





MANUSCRIPT OR PRINT 


Self Instruction and 
Self-Analysis 


are combined with the correct 
visualization of each letter to 
produce better writing. 


Space is provided 
for you to make and to score 
your own letters. 


SEND TODAY 
for your copy of these new books. 
Three copies $1.00 each, Net, 
Postpaid. Single copy price $1.25 
each, Net, Postpaid. 


Size 6% x 8. 









The board shown has a 3/16” 
thick wooden cover that is used for 
storage in order to keep the blocks 
in place . The cover could te made 
out of transparent plexiglass or 
plastic which would permit view- 
ing of the schedule without re- 
moval of the cover. 

For the last few years, Lexing- 
ton High School has made a prac- 
tice of having students make out 
their respective schedule in the 
spring for the following school 
session. This is done just prior to 
issuing the last reports. By such 


our ABCs manuscript and cursive 


and how we 
IMPROVE 


them 


Send for these two new books! 
Teachers are enthusiastic about 
these new books for they show 
the correct way to make the 
letters and numbers. 

Every letter of the alphabet is 
carefully illustrated for your 
study and improvement. 








SCRIPT OR CURSIVE 


Essential Wherever Manuscript and 
Cursive Handwriting are taught 


64 pages and cover. 


the ZANER-BLOSER company 


612 N. PARK STREET, Dept. V, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


scheduling, nearly all conflicts may 
be eliminated prior to the close of 
school. If at the time of schedul- 
ing, students erred in their antici- 
pation of passing or failing a par- 
ticular subject, individual schedule 
adjustments may be made after the 
final report is issued on the last day 
of school. 





Elected to National Post 





Grady Garrett has been elected as 
a representative of the High School 
Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English on the Council’s 
Board of Directors for a term of three 
years, beginning in November of this 
year. Mr. Garrett is a teacher of Eng- 
lish at the John Marshall High School 
in Richmond. Long active in the Na- 
tional Council, Mr. Garrett represented 
the Virginia Association of Teachers of 
English on the Board of Directors of 
the National Council during 1935-54, 
and since 1935 he has been a represen- 
tative of the State at large on the Na- 
tional Council’s Public Relations Com- 
mittee. During 1946-49 he was a 
member of the Council’s Committee on 
Newspapers and Periodicals and in 
1949 served as adviser to the editor of 
The English Journal. In 1953 he was 
a member of the Council’s committee 
on election procedure. Mr. Garrett has 
twice been president of the Virginia 
Association of Teachers of English, 
serving his first term in 1933-34 and 
again in 1948-49. 


National Convention of 
English Teachers 

During the Thanksgiving holidays, 
teachers of English across the nation 
will gather in New York City for the 
45th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
at the Hotel Commodore, November 
24-26. 
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In Memoriam 

Beginning with this issue, the 
“In Memoriam” column will con- 
form with the recommendation 
of the Journal Committee adopt- 
ed by the 1954 Delegate Assem- 
bly: “That an ‘In Memoriam’ 
column replace the obituaries 
included in the Journal hereto- 
fore. The column should contain 
only the name, address, and po- 
sition of the deceased. All names 
reported in any month are to be 
included in the following issue 
of the Journal.” 


Grace Terrell Clements, Beaver- 
dam—Teacher, Montpelier High School, 
Hanover County. (Retired June, 1949) 
Also taught in Chesterfield and Louisa 
Counties. Killed in train accident De- 
cember 21, 1954. 

Mrs. W. H. Fortune, Damascus— 
Teacher, Damascus School, Washington 
County. Taught a total of 15 years. 
Died January 14, 1955. 

Mary Ethridge Mills, Portsmouth 
—Teacher in Portsmouth Schools for 
42 years. Died February 3, 1955. 

Mrs. Violet Merritt Johnson 
Newsome, Suffolk—Teacher, Court- 
land High School, Southampton Coun- 
ty. Died of heart attack at graduation 
exercises, June 7, 1955. 

Mrs. Louise Miller Price, Wash- 
ington, Va. — Teacher, Sperryville 
School, Rappahannock County. Taught 
in Rappahannock County Schools for 
23 years and 4 years in West Virginia 
schools. Died May 35 1955. 

Mrs. Ethel Spaid Slonaker, Fair- 
fax—Teacher, Fairfax High School. 

Emma Louise Stoddard, Staun- 
ton—Teacher, Robert E. Lee High 
School, Staunton, for 30 years. Died 
June 5, 1955. 

Mrs. Raymond Vick, Newsoms— 
Teacher, Newsoms High School, South- 
ampton County. Died July 1, 1955. 

Mrs. Roscoe Bernard Young, 
Bristol—Teacher, North Bristol School, 
Washington County. Taught a total 


of 13 years. Died March 4, 1955. 





Wins State Essay Contest 
Mrs. Guy F. Via, principal of the 


new Johnson Elementary School in. 


Charlottesville, was named State win- 
ner of the annual American Legion 
“Why I 


Auxiliary essay contest on 


Teach.” 
for SEPTEMBER, 1955 


Mrs. Via has taught in the Char- 
lottesville schools since 1927, having 
served as principal of Venable School 
for about five years, and last January 
assumed her present post. Born Betty 
Davis in Clifton Forge where she at- 
tended school, Mrs. Via graduated 
from Westhampton College of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond and studied at 
Madison College. She has also done 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia. 


Teaches Summer Course 

John D. Meade, superintendent of 
Petersburg schools since 1943, taught 
two classes at the University of Rich- 
mond Summer School this year. The 
courses in public school finance and in 
educational administration were espec- 
ially designed for high school principals 
desiring to advance in public school 
education. Mr. Meade is a member of 
the VEA Board of Directors and presi- 
dent of District D. 





line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


obligation. 
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soon 





Rear view 


We are also specialists in the manufacture of 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 





i  AOREN  ERESE SS RE 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 






FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 

CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suttolk 9240 
Phone 4-1753 
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Division Superintendents 





George E. Copenhaver 


George E. Copenhaver of Marion 
became Division Superintendent of 
Highland County Schools on Septem- 
ber 1, succeeding Roscoe V. Buckland, 
resigned. 

Mr. Copenhaver has been in public 
education for twenty-four years. Dur- 
ing this period he has been principal of 
Damascus High School for 8 years, 
principal of Brookville High School for 
9 years, and principal of Chilhowie 
High School for 7 years. He has also 
served with the State Department of 
Education, Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, for two years. 

A graduate of Marion High School, 
Mr. Copenhaver finished at Emory and 
Henry College in 1929 and earned his 
Master of Education Degree from the 
University of Virginia, where he was 
a member of Phi Delta Kapra and 
Kapp2 Delta Pi. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
—November 6.12 
Order kit of materials from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
a < 
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S. C. Morgan 


Samuel C. Morgan became Super- 
intendent of Schools in York County 
Since 1949 he has 
been division superintendent in Greene- 
Madison counties. Prior to that he held 
high school principalships in Campbell 
and Caroline counties. Mr. Morgan 
was educated at Virginia Polytechnic 


on September 1. 


Institute and the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

While in Madison-Greene Division, 
progress was made in a building pro- 
gram, teachers salaries doubled, county 
ownership of school buses developed, 
and more than a dozen one room 


schools consolidated. 





Charles E. Hagberg 


_ 


William H. Wetsel has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Greene- 
Madison Division, coming to this post 
on September 1. Mr. Wetsel was form- 
erly a vocational agriculture teacher at 
Madison County High School. 

Before coming to Madison, he was 
a teacher in Orange County Schools. 
For two years Mr. Wetsel taught school 
in North Carolina and served for three 
years in the Armed Forces, having 
been stationed in the European theatre 
of operations during World War II. 

Mr. Wetsel received his BS and MS 
degrees at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


Assistant Superintendents 

Charles E. Hagberg has recently 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of schools in Pittsylvania County. He 
was born in Norwich, Connecticut and 
attended the public schools in that city. 
He received his AB Degree in 1931 and 
his MA Degree in 1938 from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. Since that 
time he has pursued graduate study at 
the University of Connecticut and at 
the University of Southern California. 

For two years he taught United 
States History and United States Gov- 
ernment at the College of William and 
Mary. He has also been a teacher at 
High School in Prince 
George County and has served as high 


Disputanta 


school principal, visiting teacher, super- 
visor of secondary education, and di- 
rector of instruction in Pittsylvania 
County. During World War II he 
served for three years in the United 


States Navy, most of the time being 


spent in the Southwest Pacific. 


Herman M. Williams has ad- 


vanced to the post of Assistant Super- 
intendent, Curriculum and Instruction, 
for the No-folk City schools, where he 





Herman M. Williams 
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had served as director of secondary ed- 
ucation since 1951. 

Mr. Williams came to Granby High 
School in Norfolk as assistant principal 
in 1946 and stepped up to the prin- 
cipalship in 1949. Prior to this he was 
an instructor in English at the Norfolk 
Division of the College of William and 
Mary. Before serving in the U. S. 
Navy during 1942-46, he was a teacher 
at Maury High School, Norfolk, and an 
instructor at Randolph-Macon Acad- 
emy. 

Mr. Williams earned his AB degree 
from Randolph-Macon College in 1931, 
his MA from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1940, and this year received 
his Ed.D. from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Active in civic and professional or- 
ganizations, he is a past president of 
the Norfolk Education Association and 
the VEA English Section, member of 
Phi Delta Kappa, Norfolk Lions Club, 
board of Norfolk Forum, and past pres- 
ident of Norfolk International Torch 
Club. He is also a member of the of- 
ficial board of Epworth Method’st 
Church and an assistant teacher. 


Administrative Posts in 
Norfolk 
Gladys G. Charlton has been ad- 


vanced to Director of Personnel for the 
Norfolk City Schools. All of her teach- 
ing experience has been with the Nor- 
folk schools. Starting as a classroom 
teacher and helping teacher, she be- 
came elementary supervisor in 1935, 
and then director of elementary edu- 
cation in 1944, holding this post until 
her recent promotion. A native of 
Norfolk County, Miss Charlton grad- 
ua ed from Maury High School in Nor- 





Gladys Charlton 
for SEPTEMBER, 1955 


Walter W. Brewster 


folk and earned her BS degree from 
Madison College in 1935 and her MA 
degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in 1940. 


Walter W. Brewster has been 
named Clerk and Administrative As- 
sistant to the Superintendent of Nor- 
folk City Schools. He replaces Miss 
Leah Haller who died October 28, 
1954. Mr. Brewster is a native of 
Bearden, Arkansas, and received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Arkansas 
A & M College in 1940. He received 
a Master of Business Administration 
degree from the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and has 
taken further studies in Distributive 
Education at the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute. From 1948 through 
1952 he was a Distributive Education 
Coordinator at Maury and Granby 
High Schools in Norfolk. At the time 
of his new appointment he was teach- 
ing social studies and sponsor of the 
yearbook at Granby High School. 


Earle R. Buffington, Jr. was 
promoted to Purchasing Agent for the 
Norfolk City Schools on February 1, 
1955. He tegan his teaching career 
at Hampton High School on February 
1, 1952, and moved to Norfolk County, 
August, 1952 as coordinator of Dis- 
tributive Education at Norview High 
School, becoming supervising coordi- 
nator in 1954. Mr. Buffington has had 
varied business experience both in sales 


and managerial capacity. For four 


years he served in the U.S. Army, most- 
ly in the Eurovean Theater of Opera- 
tions. Mr. Buiiington has an AB degree 
from Marshall College and has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia and Richmcnd Professional 
Institute. 





Earl R. Buffington 





Mrs. Marie N. Morris, Communique 
sponsor at Manchester High school in 
Chesterfield County, is here being pre- 
sented the Distinguished Service Cita- 
tion at the Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association meeting by William 
G. Leverty, news editor for the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


Wins SIPA Citation 

Mrs. Marie N. Morris, newspaper 
sponsor and teacher of English and 
Journalism at Manchester High School 
in Chesterfield County, was one of 
three to receive the Distinguished 
Service Citation at the Southern Inter- 
scholastic Press Association, meeting 
at Washington and Lee University in 
Lexington last April 30. She was pre- 
sented this award “in recognition of 
outstanding accomplishment in the 
field of scholastic publishing and in 
acknowledgment of devoted and ef- 
fective service to journalism, to educa- 
tion, and to youth.” She was cited for 
her direction which turned the once 
defunct Communique into the State’s 
outstanding high school newspaper. 
Under her direction, the Manchester 
Communique received the Virginia 
Press Association’s seventh annual 
Scholastic Press Award last year for 
outstanding excellence, and won it 
again this year for the second consecu- 
tive time. Mrs. Morris also helped 
gain membership for Communique in 
the SIPA, and by changing its format, 
Mrs. Morris helped the reborn paper 
win the first place trophy in its class 
in its second year of membership. 

This year she served as judge for one 
of the groups of mimeographed news- 
papers at the SIPA convention. 
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Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, 
Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your require- 
ments. We serve you efficiently and 


economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 



















A plan that has scored high success all 
over the nation! School classes raise 
substantial money funds to finance 
group activities by the SU NSHIN E 
FUND RAISING PLAN. This 
year you will have the new and 
strikingly beautiful Sunshine 
DeLuxe TALL SI.I1M Christmas 
Cards — 21 quality cards that 
sell for only $1.25! Many other 
Sunshine fast-scllers for quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS! Send no 
money... just write for the 
interesting details on this win- 
ning Sunshine Plan, and samples 











t 
{ on approval. 
! SUNSHINE 


J ART STUDIOS INC., Dept. ST-9 j 
a Springfield 1, Mass. 











Robert E. Butt 


New Supervisors 


Robert E. Butt has been appointed 
General Supervisor of Mecklenburg 
County Schools. He has worked in 
the Georgia school system, and for the 
past three years has been principal of 
Boydton High School. Mr. Butt was 
graduated from Davidson College, and 
received his Master of Education degree 
from the College of William and Mary. 
He is now serving his second term as 
president of the Mecklenburg County 
Education association. 


H. Y. Clark has been elected Gen- 
eral Supervisor in Bath County for the 
current school year. After spending 
most of his career training teachers at 
Glenville State College in West Vir- 
ginia, he retired from that position and 
became Supervisor of Instruction in the 
public schools of Bath County. 

Mr. Clark received his AB Degree 
from West Virginia Wesleyan and his 
MA Degree in Secondary Education 
from Columbia University. He has 
also completed most of the work for a 
Doctor’s Degree in Elementary Edu- 
cation at George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

The new Bath County Supervisor 
began his teaching career in a one- 
room school in West Virginia and later 
taught and was principal in several 
West Virginia high schools, including 
Wallace, Smithfield, Fairmont, and 
Grafton. 

He joined the Education Department 
at Glenville State Teachers College in 
1927 and has been a Professor of Edu- 
cation there for the past 28 years, two 
years of which he also served as Head 
of the Education Department. He has 
been in charge of the Teachers Train- 
ing Program there as well as Director 
of Field Services. 


Mrs. Virginia Cushwa has been 


H. Y. Clark 





Mrs. Virginia Cushwa 


appointed General Supervisor of the 
Clifton Forge City Schools, assuming 
her duties on August 1. 

She received her AB and BS degrees 
from Longwood College and earned her 
Master of Arts Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

During her eighteen years in public 
education she has taught at Blackstone 
and Altavista, and has served as Super- 
visor of Elementary Education in 
Wythe County, Louisa County, and 
Orange County. 

She is a member of the National 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education, AAUW, Kappa Delta Pi— 
Eta Kappa Chapter ( U.Va..), DAR, 
Staunton River Garden Club, and 
Orange Music Club. 


Mrs. Ruth D. Schulke became 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools in 
Loudoun County in August, 1955. She 
holds a Bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and a Mas- 
ter’s degree from George Washington 
University. Mrs. Schulke has served 
as prificipal of the Purcellville Elemen- 
tary school since 1943, having pre- 
viously taught in this school for 12 
years. 

Ward Deal Whipple is the new 
High School Supervisor for Fairfax 
County Schools. Mr. Whipple comes 
to Fairfax County from Columbia 
Teachers College where he has been 
supervisor of student teachers of So- 
cial Studies for the past four years. He 
holds a Bachelor of Arts Degree from 
Park College, Parkville, Mo., and a 
MA from Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. He is currently work- 
ing toward a doctorate. His teaching 
experience includes both public and 
private high schools and three years 
as a member of the staff of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 
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W. E. Campbell 


Director of Instruction 

W. E. Campbell is the new Direc- 
tor of Instruction for Norfolk City 
Schools. 

Since 1949 he has been principal of 
Norview High and Elementary School. 
Coming to Norfolk County in 1943 
as assistant principal of the Alexander 
Park High and Elementary schools, he 
assumed principalship of Broad Creek 
High and Elementary schools in 1944, 
and was appointed principal of the 
Great Bridge High and Elementary 
School in 1946. Before this he was 
a teacher and principal at Martinsville 
Junior High School, 1942-43, and 
teacher and assistant principal at Bev- 
erly Manor High and Elementary 
School in Augusta County, 1941-42. 
Mr. Campbell started as an elementary 
teacher and principal in Lee County in 
1938 and moved to a similar position 
at Warm Springs Elementary School, 
Bath County, in 1940. 

A native of Lee County, Mr. Camp- 
bell has an AB degree from Maryville 
College (1938) and in 1944 earned his 
MA degree from the University of 
Virginia where he has now completed 
residence requirements for the doctoral 
degree. 

Mr. Campbell is a past president of 
the VEA Department of Secondary 
School Principals and past chairman 
of the Virginia High School League. 
A member of Phi Delta Kappa, life 
member of NEA, he has also served as 
member and chairman of several VEA 


committees. 


Record for Defense Stamps 

During the past school year the 
Temperanceville Elementary School in 
Accomack County, with an enrollment 
of 264, sold U. S. Defense stamps 
totaling $8,949.80. The principal, Nan 
Byrd, reports that 94 bonds were 
purchased with completed stamp books. 
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The Most Dependable 
Low Cost Imsurance 


For ‘Teachers 


Auto Insurance—All types 
Liability — Property Damage — Comprehensive — Collision 


Health and Accident Insurance 
Hospitalization — Income Protection — Surgical 


Sponsored by Virginia Education Association 


For More Information Write to: 


o 


116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
“Be ashamed to die .., until you have won some victory for humanity” 


—Horaczs MANN 


Milton D. Vhillips 
State Manager 




















For Use with 

Your State-Adopted 
New Building Better 
English Program .. . 


WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 


FOR BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
GRADES 9, 10, 11, 12 


Units of study incorporating (in each unit) a‘ program 
of pretesting, teaching, practicing, reviewing, testing. 
Lessons that stress oral practice, proofreading, and 
originality in writing. 

Scoring forms for students —to help them keep tab on 
their own progress. 

Handbooks serving as permanent references on all rules 
and instructions. 


Separately bound mastery tests. 
Available with Teachers’ Editions 


For details, write to: 
White Plains 


Row, Peterson and Company iow vor 


Evanston 
Ilinois 
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RAND MCNALLY & CO. 


takes great 
pleasure in 
announcing 
that 


MR. IRVING G. TURNAGE 


will represent the 

Education Division in Virginia 
Mr. Turnage is 

well qualified to discuss 
textbooks, maps and globes, 
and filmstrips for the 
elementary and high school 


Free Map Inventory Service 
Irving G. Turnage 


213 East Carolina Avenue 
Crewe, Virginia 


RAND MCNALLY & CO. 
P. O. Box 7600 @ Chicago 80, Illinois 
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HOW CLEAN IS CLEAN ? 


BALMASEPTIC 
Top-Quality Liquid Socp 
is ANTISEPTIC! 


Guard against the spread of 
children’s diseases from hand- 
to-hand with gentle, smooth 
BALMASEPTIC. Contains the 
G-11 Brand of Hexachlorophene 
—regular use reduces bacterial 
count on skin as much as 95%. 
Fragrant BALMASEPTIC, 
with its rich, creamy lather is 
refreshing — acts as a TRUE 
DEODORANT — promotes 
long-lasting freshness. Ideal for 
children’s and facuity’s hand- 
washing and shower use. 
Stable BALMASEPTIC stores 
well—without loss of clarity, 
fragrance or dispensing quali- 
ties. 

Write for literature .. . 

See your Dolge Service Man. 











FOR FREE SANITARY SURVEY 
OF YOUR SCHOOL 
ASK YOUR 
DOLGE SERVICE MAN 





weguecattlahsle 


OLGE 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 














W. H. Cochran 


New Visiting Teachers 


W. H. Cochran is the new Visiting 
Teacher for the Martinsville City 
schools. He came to Martinsville in 
1951 as a teacher of business educa- 
tion and social studies. In 1953 he was 
made assistant principal at Martinsville 
High School, holding this post until 
promotion as 


his recent visiting 


teacher. A native of Lynchburg, he 
attended the schools of that city and 
graduated from Lynchburg College. 
He is now working on his Master’s de- 
gree at Duke University. During 
World War II he served with the U. S. 
Air Force in Europe. He has been 
the Adult Education 
gram of Martinsville city schools. He 


active in pro- 
is also active in church work and holds 
membership in the Kiwanis Club. 

Mrs. Rebecca Owen Daniel has 
been appointed Visiting Teacher for the 
Henrico County Schools. She is a 
graduate of Jarratt High School, holds 
a B.S. in Education from Longwcod 
College, and has done graduate work 
at the University of Virginia. Mrs. 
Daniel has taught at Stoney Creek and 
Lorton, and for nine years she was 
principal of Lorton Elementary School 
in Fairfax County. She joined the Hen- 
rico County School system in Septem- 
ber, 1952 teacher at Lakeside 
Elementary School. Mrs. Daniel is a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi, Beta Chap- 
ter of Delta Kappa Gamma, and the 
Richmond Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 

John Backus Kolcum 
Visiting Teacher for the 
County Schools at the beginning of 
this school year. He had previously 
served as counselor, track coach, and 
faculty advisor of athletics at Hermi- 
tage High School in Henrico County. 
Born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, he 
moved to Virginia in 1939 where he 


as a 


became 
Henrico 


Mrs. Rebecca O. Daniel 











‘. 


John B. Kolcum 


graduated from Hampton High School 
in 1943 and entered the V-12 program 
of the U. S. Navy. He attended the 
University of Richmond under the 
program for two years and was com- 
missioned in the Navy from North- 
western University in Chicago. After 
serving one year with the fleet, he 
separated from the Navy, returning to 
the University of Richmond where he 
graduated with a BA degree in the 
summer of 1949. He then taught for 
two years at West Point High School. 
Rejoining the Navy in 1950, he served 
for two years in the Far East and was 
separated in 1952, and now holds a 
Lieutenant’s commission in the Naval 
Reserve. Mr. Kolcum is doing graduate 
work at the University of Richmond 
and is active in local, State, and na- 
tional professional organizations, as 
well as the Virginia Association of 
Guidance and Personnel Workers. 
Robert R. Solenberger assumed 
the duties of Visiting Teacher for 
Botetourt County on September 1. For 
the past two years he has served as 
visiting teacher for Charlotte County. 
During 1950-51 he taught at Hollins 
College. He has also taught at Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D. C. 
and lectured and supervised research 
projects at Louisiana State University. 
Mr. Solenberger holds a MA degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Jeanne B. Etheridge will head 
the Matthew Whaley School in Wil- 
liamsburg which will operate as an 
elementary school beginning this year, 
enrolling students from Williamsburg 
and James City County; previously it 
was a combined elementary and high 
school for the City of Williamsburg. 
Miss Etheridge formerly served as as- 
sistant principal and for a number of 
years she was a teacher at the Matthew 


Whaley School. 
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H. W. Burruss 


High School Principalships 


Henry W. Burruss became Princi- 
pal of Mathew County High School 
on July 1. Born in Keysville, he at- 
tended various elementary schools in 
Virginia, graduating from Stony Creek 
High School. He received his BS de- 
gree from Randolph-Macon College in 
1934 and his Master of Education de- 
gree from the University of Virginia 
in 1953. Mr. Burruss started his teach- 
ing career in Belmont High School, 
Spotsylvania County, in 1934 as a 
teacher of Science. He then became 
assistant principal and Science teacher 
at Louisa County High School, moving 
later to the principalship of an elemen- 
tary school in Louisa County. From 
1942 to 1945 he served in the Naval 
Ordnance Plant at York, Pennsylvania. 
Since that time he has been principal 
of Red Hill High School until his 
present appointment. Active in civic 
affairs and church work, Mr. Burruss 
is a member of Chi Beta Phi, Phi Delta 
Kappa, PTA, Ruritan, and Boy Scouts. 


Melvin L. Cartwright has been 
appointed principal of Martinsville 
Junior High School. A _ native of 
North Carolina, he graduated from 
Western Illinois State College and holds 
a Master’s degree from the University 
of North Carolina. He came to Mar- 
tinsville in 1952 as a teacher of social 
studies and physical education, and 
served as basketball coach. In 1953 
he became assistant principal at Mar- 
tinsville High School. Before coming 
to Martinsville, Mr. Cartwright taught 
in Silverton, Colorado, schools for two 
years. He is active in the recreational 
program of Martinsville and a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Frank C. Chuchek has become the 
principal of Bluestone High School, a 
new consolidated school which will 
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Melvin Cartwright 








F. C. Chuchek 


serve the western half of Mecklenburg 
County. Mr. Chuchek came to Chase 
City High School in September, 1940, 
and was promoted to principal in De- 
cember 1942. He received his BS de- 
gree from Shippinsburg State Teachers 
College and his Master of Education 
degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Graduate work has also been 
done at Duke University and at the 
University of Virginia. 

H. D. W. Conner is the new 
principal at Colonial High School in 
Botetourt County, having assumed his 
duties there on July 1. He formerly 
served as teacher-principal at Asbury 
School in this same county. Mr. Con- 
ner is the retiring president of the 
Classroom Teachers Association of Bo- 
tetourt County. A veteran of World 
War II and the Korean War, he is a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi and active 
in church and professional groups. Mr. 
Conner earned his AB and M.Ed. de- 
grees from the College of William and 
Mary. 

Earl Willard Johnson has been 
appointed principal of the Renan High 
School in Pittsylvania County. Mr. 
Johnson was born in Campbell County 
and graduated from the E. C. Glass 
High School in Lynchburg. After 
serving for three years in the United 
States Army, he entered Lynchburg 
College, graduating with an AB degree 
in 1951. In 1953 he was awarded the 
Master of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. During the years 
1951 to 1953 he taught in the Moun- 
tain View Elementary School in Camp- 
bell County. From 1953 to 1955 he 


served as principal of the Forest Hill 


Elementary School near Lynchburg. 


J. L. Francis has been appointed 
to the principalship of Wakefield High 
School in Sussex County. He was a 


H. D. W. Conner 








James A. Johnson 


former teacher and principal of the 
Wakefield High School and for the past 
six years he has been principal of the 
Caroline High School in Bowling 
Green. Mr. Francis holds degrees 
from the College of William and Mary 
and Duke University. 


James A. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Bent Moun- 
tain High School in Roanoke County. 
For the past twenty-five years he has 
been principal of the Stewartsville 
High School, and before that he taught 
at Huddleston High School. Mr. John- 
son did his undergraduate work at Blue- 
field College and the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, receiving his BA degree 
in 1929. He earned his MA degree 
from the University of Virginia in 
1939. 


George C. Pitts, Jr. has been 
named principal of the new James 
Blair High School serving Williams- 
burg and James City County. For the 
past three years Mr. Pitts has been 
principal of the Matthew Whaley 
School in Williamsburg where he form- 
erly taught. He received his Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s degrees from the 
college of William and Mary. 


William L. Shumate is the new 
principal of Caroline High School. 
He comes to Caroline County from the 
principalship of William Monroe 
School in Standardsville, Greene Coun- 
ty, where he has served for the past 
three years. From 1946 to 1952 he 
was a teacher of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Government and Guidance in 
Newport News High School. Mr. 
Shumate has a BS degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1936, and a 
Master of Education degree from the 
University of Virginia, 1952. 
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From preschool to 
junior high school 


The most complete pro- 
gram of classroom music 
activities, to encourage mus- 
ical expression for every 
pupil—through singing, list- 
ening, playing instruments, 
rhythmic and creative activ- 
ities. 

With outstanding Teach- 
ers’ Books. 


The accompanying record 
program includes four rec- 
ords for each grade. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Representative: John A. Harrison 
R.F.D. 1, Box 27, Blackstone, Va. 





























SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 14, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 
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John C. Knick 


John C. Knick is the new principal 
at Brownsburg High School in Rock- 
bridge County. For the past three years 
he has been principal of Axton Elemen- 
tary School in Henry County. Mr. 
Knick graduated from Clifton Fo.ge 
High School and served two years in the 
Navy. He then attended the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, receiving his BA degree 
in 1948. For the next two years he 
taught at Central High School in Al- 
leghany County. He again entered the 
University of Virginia, receiving his 
M.Ed. degree in 1952, and has done 
some work for a doctor’s degree. 

H. A. McKann has been appointed 
principal of Hermitage High School in 
Henrico County. For the past 22 years 
he has been with the Henrico County 
school system, serving as assistant prin- 
cipal at Highland Springs School and 
as principal at Montrose, Sandston, 
Dumbarton, and Lakeside Schools. His 
first teaching experience was at 
Churchview High School in Middle- 
sex County where he was assistant prin- 
cipal and baseball coach. A native of 
Middlesex County, he holds a Bachelor 
of Science degree from Hampden-Syd- 
ney College and a Master of Science 
degree from the University of Rich- 
mond. Mr. McKann has served on the 
VEA Board of Directors as president 
of District C. Active in the religious 
and civic life of his community, he is 
a former president of the Henrico 
County Education Association and the 
Henrico Principals Association. 

Charles H. Morgan has been 
named principal of Park View High 
School, the new consolidated high 
school which will serve the eastern half 
of Mecklenburg County. For the past 
19 years Mr. Morgan has been principal 
of South Hill High School. Prior to 
this he was principal at the LaCrosse 
High School for six years. He also 
served as principal of the Burrowsville 


H. A. McKann 





C. H. Morgan 


Junior High School for two years. Ac- 
tive in professional organizations, Mr. 
Morgan served on the VEA Board of 
Directors for two terms as president 
of District E. He was also a member 
of the VEA Executive Committee for 
two terms and a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of Virginia for three 
years. He was president of his local 
association for four terms, and is now 
president of District D Principals As- 
sociation of Virginia. 

William S. Tarbox has been ad- 
vanced to the principalship of Cople 
High School in Westmoreland County 
where he has been a teacher for several 
years. A native of Chicago, Mr. Tar- 
box holds BS and MS degrees from 
George Williams College in Chicago. 


Assistant Principals 


T. A. Hartley becomes an Assistant 
Principal at Martinsville High School. 
He has been a teacher of mathematics 
and social studies, as well as coach in 
interscholastic activities in Martinsville 
since 1953. Prior to this he was a 
teacher and coach at Clifton Forge 
High School. During World War II 
he served with the U.S. Navy. Gradu- 
ated from Roanoke College in 1943, he 
is working on his Master’s degree at 
the University of Virginia. Mr. Hart- 
ley is active in church work and is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 

W. K. Putney has been appointed 
Assistant Principal at Martinsville High 
School. He came to this city in 1950 
as a teacher of English and physical 
education, and served as varsity basket- 
ball coach. A graduate of Lynchburg 
College, he is pursuing his Master’s 
degree at Duke University. Mr. Put- 
ney is a native of Big Island, Virginia 
and has been active in the recreational 
program at Martinsville. 
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Elementary School 
Principal Changes 


John W. Basto is principal of the 
new Laburnum Elementary School in 
Henrico County. For the past two 
years he has been principal of Longdale 
Elementary School and has also been 
an instructor at the Evening College 
of the Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute. Prior to this, Mr. Basto was 
assistant professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Bridgewater College from 
1945 to 1953. Born in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, he attended elementary 
schools there, graduating from Wyo- 
ming Seminary College Preparatory 
School in Kingston, Penn. and received 
his BS degree from State Teachers Col- 
lege in Mansfield, Penn. Beginning his 


teaching experience in elementary 
schools, he has taught in New York 
State, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 


Virginia. During World War II, he 
was a linguist with che U.S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps worki#® with Spanish, 
French, Italian, Portuguese, Albanian, 
and Romanian. After the war Mr. 
Basto resumed his graduate study at 
George Washington University and 
later received his Master’s degree in 
Education from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He has also done graduate work 
at New York University and Columbia 
University. 

Mrs, Edgar Bernard (Katherine 
M.) has been named new principal of 
Robert E. Lee Elementary School in 
Spotsylvania County. For the past ten 
years Mrs. Bernard has been teaching 
Elementary School in 
Fredericksburg. She was principal and 
teacher at New Hope Elementary 
School in Stafford County for two years 
and later served as teaching principal 
at Falmouth Elementary for ten years 
following a two-year term at Quan- 
tico’s post school. She has also headed 
the girls’ physical education depart- 
ment at a Winston-Salem, N. C. high 
A graduate of 


at Lafayette 


school for three years. 





John W. Basto 
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Mrs. Edgar Bernard 


Mary Washington College. Mrs. Ber- 
nard is a former president of the Fred- 
ericksburg Education Association and | 
operates summer playgrounds in that 
city. 


C. B. Chandler assumed the princi- 
palship of Chase City Elementary | 
School in Mecklenburg County. He 
has taught at Victoria High School, 
and served as principal at Fieldale Ele- 
mentary School and at Unionville Ele- | 
mentary School. Mr. Chandler grad- 
uated from Hampden Sydney College | 
with a BA degree and received his Mas- | 
ter of Education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Mrs. Mae F. Brown has been 
named principal of the White Hall 
School in Frederick County. 


Adelaide Dale becomes principal 
of Belle View Elementary School in 
Fairfax County. A native of Wash- 
ington State, Miss Dale holds a Bache- 
lor’s degree from Western Washington 
College of Education and a Master of 
Arts degree from the George Washing- | 
ton University. She comes to Fairfax | 
County from Loudoun County where 
she has been elementary supervisor 
since 1947. Miss Dale has also done 
graduate work in remedial reading and 
has attended the University of Vir- 
ginia and Stanford University. 


Robert B. Darden has been ap- 
pointed principal of Altavista Elemen- 
tary School in Campbell County. H's 
twenty years experience in education | 
include one year as an elementary | 
school principal and nine years as a high | 
school principal in Brunswick County. | 
He was formerly Diversified Occupa- 


tions Coordinator at Altavista High | 


School. Last year Mr. Darden was on | 
leave of absence to study and travel 
under the Ford Foundation Fellowship. | 
He has an AB degree from Randolph- | 
Macon College and has done graduate | 
work at Duke University, the College | 
of William and Mary, and VPI. 


» 





Robert B. Darden 


C. B. Chandler 








CRAYOLA for 





for adult artists 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 


hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 


tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-J, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Teachers turn to 


SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


by CRAIG, BRYAN, DANIEL, LEMBACH, HURLEY, 
HILL, ROCHE, NAVARRA, AREY, SHECKLES, URBAN 





this dynamic new program in elementary science provides a new approach 
to conservation by presenting it as an attitude of behavior. With this series 
children develop a feeling of responsibility for their environment. 


Other features: 


Large, open pages with hundreds of full-color pictures 


An abundance of meaningful activities and easy-to-do 


experiments 


The most complete teachers’ manuals ever devised for 
elementary-science texts 


Books designed for easy reading 


Write for more information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 











Mrs. Dale Dougherty has been 
named principal of Kuhn Barnett Ele- 
mentary School in Radford for the 
1955-56 session. She has taught at 
Radford High School for the past four 
years. Previously she taught at Leb- 
anon High School, Fairfax High School, 
and in the Scott County school system. 
Mrs. Dougherty holds a BA degree 
from Lincoln Memorial University and 
a MA degree from the University of 
Alabama. 

John H. Gordon is the new 
principal of Forest Hills and Robert 
E. Lee Elementary Schools in Danville 
this year. He was formerly general 
supervisor for Page County Schools. 
Mr. Gordon has taught in the Isle of 
Wight and Albemarle County schools. 
He is a former president of the Shen- 
andoah District PTA and active in 
SCA work. He has a BS and a Master 
of Education degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Mrs. Marguerite Holland Han- 
cock, principal of Broad Rock School 
in Chesterfield County for the past 21 
years, has been named principal of the 
new E. S. H. Greene School, named for 
the late Chesterfield County superin- 
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tendent of schools. Prior to her prin- 
cipalship at Broad Rock, she was an 
elementary teacher at Matoaca and 
Broad Rock Schools for ten years. A 
native of Holland, Virginia, she re- 
ceived her elementary and high school 
education at Holland High School. 
Mrs. Hancock has a B.S. degree and 
she is doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

William E. Harding has been 
named principal of Longdale Elemen- 
tary School in Henrico County. He 
began his professional career as a social 
studies teacher and coach at Amelia 
High School in 1947, and for the next 
two years he was coach and physical 
education teacher at Franklin School, 





Mrs. Dale Daugherty 





moving in 1950 to Danville as assistant 
football coach, track coach, and phys- 
ical education teacher in the George 
Washington High School, and in 1953 
he became principal of Carson Elemen- 
tary School in Prince George County. 
Born in Northumberland County, Mr. 
Harding graduated from Hopewell 
High School in 1939 and entered the 
College of William and Mary which 
was interrupted for three years service 
in the Army Air Force. Re-ehtering 
William and Mary in 1946, he received 
his BA degree in Economics that year 
and his Master of Education degree in 
1950. He is now working on his doc- 
toral degree at the University of Vir- 


ginia. 





Mrs. Marguerite Hancock 
John H. Gordon 


W. E. Harding 
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Joseph L. Hendrick David D. Russell Sidney C. Safrit Charles E. Sherm 


Joseph L. Hendrick comes to 
Ridge Elementary School in Henrico 
County as its new principal. For the 
past two years he has been principal of 
Fairfield Elementary School and during 
1953 taught the sixth grade at Laurel 
Elementary School. He has also been 
an instructor at Tomlinson Vocational 
Institute, St. Petersburg, Florida, and 
during 1949-50 d'rected teacher-train- 
ing at John Marstall High School in 
Richmond. For 42 months he served 
the U.S. Army in North Africa, Italy, 
and the United States. Mr. Hendrick 
is a native of Richmond where he 
attended elementary school, graduat- 
ing from John Marshall High School 
in 1940. He earned his BS degree in 
Business Administration from Rich- 
mond Professional Institute of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in 1950 and 
received his MS degree in Education 
from the University of Richmond in 
1954. He has also done some Univer- 
sity of Virginia extension work in 
Richmond. Active in several school 
and professional organizations, Mr. 
Hendrick was the first president of the 
Lost Battalion Veterans Club at RPI. 
He is also organist and choir master at 
the Prince of Peace Episcopal Church 
in Richmond, where he teaches the 
Adult Bible Class. 


John D. Neely has assumed the 
position of Principal of the Occoquan 
Elementary School in Prince William 
County. A native of Wise County, he 
attended high school in Appalachia and 
received his BA degree from Emory 
and Henry College. He is now work- 
ing toward his Master’s degree at the 
University of Virginia. He taught 
English and social studies ar Chilhowie 
High School in Smyth County, and 
before coming to his present post he 
was principal of the Allison Gap Ele- 
mentary School at Saltville. 

Sidney C. Safrit has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new Crestview 
Elementary School in Henrico County. 
A graduate of Catawba College, Mr. 
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- of Education degree. 





NY - 





an, Jr. 
Safrit hold a Bachelor of Arts degree 
and had done graduate work at Duke 
University and the University of Rich- 
mond. For a number of years he has 
taught in Henrico County at the High- 
land Springs High School and served as 
principal of Glen Lea and Glen Lea 
Annex Schools for four years. During 
the past three years he was principal 
of Ridge Elementary School. Mr. Safrit 
served as presiden: of the Henrico Ed- 
ucation Association for two years and 
headed the Henrico Principals Associa- 
tion for one year. 


David D. Russell is the new 
principal at Patrick Henry Elementary 
Since 1951 he 
has served as visiting teacher and direc- 
tor of the Martinsville City Recrea- 
tion Department. He came to Mar- 
tinsville High School in 1948 where he 
taught social studies, driver training, 
and physical education, and served as 
assistant coach in football and other 
interscholastic sports. During World 
War II he served in the U.S. Air Force. 
A native of Ohio, he graduated from 
Washington and Lee University and 
in August of this year received his 
Master’s degree from Ohio State Uni- 


School in Martinsville. 


versity. 


Charles E. Sherman, Jr. has been 
named principal of the new Broad Rock 
Elementary School in Chesterfield 
County for 1955-56. During the past 
eight years he has taught in Richmond 
at the Albert H. Hill, Robert E. Lee, 
Franklin, and Patrick Henry Elemen- 
tary Schools. He served for four years 
with the U. S. Army during World 
War II. A native of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, he has a BS degree from New 
York University, 1942, and a M.Ed. 
from the University of Virginia, 1953, 
where he is working toward a Doctor 
Mr. Sherman is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Delta Kappa Pi and he has served as 
president of the Men’s Elementary 
Teachers Club of Richmond. 











ATTENTION 
New Teachers Only 


Undoubtedly you spent considerable 
time thinking and dreaming about 
your life’s work BEFORE you so 
wisely decided to enter the teaching 
profession. 


DID YOUR REALIZE that you are 
again facing a decision? 

Now that you are about ready to 
PROTECT your investment of time 
and money through reliable Income 
Protection, isn’t it only logical 
reasoning that you should spend a 
little time INVESTIGATING 
SEVERAL PLANS BEFORE YOU 
MAKE UP YOUR MIND? 


SHOP ... around BEFORE you 
are “rushed” to join the Local En- 
dorsed Plan for teachers. 


LOOK ... into several Plans. Be 
sure to include TPM’s INDIVID- 
UAL Plan because it IS Non-Can- 
cellable AND Guaranteed Renew- 
able to age 65. There is no Master 
Policy. You alone control the right 
of renewal to age 65. This feature 
will definitely .. . 


LESSEN ... your chances of one 
day being WITHOUT Income Pro- 
tection should you . . . retire prior 
to age 65... quit teaching . 
move to another District where the 
SAME Plan is NOT endorsed: or 
should the non-renewal privilege 
vested within the Master Policy of 
the Company be pressed into action 
leaving ALL covered by the 


Plan QUITE UNPROTECTED. 


OPTIONAL Hospital-Surgical] 
benefit Riders may be added which 
ALSO are Guaranteed Renewable. 
Where else can you BUY... not 
just RENT .. . Income Protection 
so highly inclusive at such low 
rates? 


Write for our new brochure today. 
You'll never regret the day you 
DECIDED NOT TO BE REGI- 
MENTED and selected your OWN 
INDIVIDUAL POLICY to protect 
your hard-earned investment of 
years of time and frugally gathered 
tuition and expense money. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pa. 





NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 


| Yes, send me your new brochure ex- | 
| plaining TPM’s INDIVIDUAL Non- 
| Cancellable Policy. | 
Name ---- _ | 
| a a eS a a 
| ic cee a | 
ee oe 
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Psychometrist Added 


The office of the psychometrist in 
the Richmond City Schools will, in 
effect, have one half a person added to 
the staff this year. 

George McClary, who came to the 
system in 1952, has served as psycho- 
metrist and becomes this year coord- 
inator of guidance, another new posi- 
tion. He will be charged with the 
responsibility of coordinating the guid- 
ance program throughout all the 
schools in the system. 

Moving up to his vacated position as 
psychometrist is Helen E. Spivey, 
who also came to the system in 1952. 
She has been in charge of the machine 
test scoring program of the Richmond 
schools. 

While Miss Spivey now devotes full 





time to testing, Mr. McClary will be 
spending a part of his time in the 
same program, in addition to his duties 
as guidance coordinator. 

Mr. McClary’s wide experience in- 
cludes work with the Norfolk Region- 
al Consultation Service, the State 
Board of Education, Western State 
Hospital, and a number of other State 
agencies. He holds an A.B. degree from 
the University of Richmond and a 
M.S. degree from Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Miss Spivey is a native of Richmond 
and a graduate of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College in Lynchburg. She 
holds a M.A. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She 
came to the Richmond schools from 
the State Consultation Service. 








SINCE 


Citizens of Richmond and vicinity interested 
in education have called on 


STATE-PLANTERS 
Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
to supply their banking needs. 


e LOANS for any sound purpose 

e Low cost AUTO LOANS—30 months to pay on New Cars 
e CHEX—the 20 for $2.00 checking account service 

e TRUST services for large and small estates 

e SAVINGS accounts for everyone 


1865 








State Planters pioneered in taking banking to the people. Today, there 
are six conveniently located offices plus the Auto Bank to serve you 
in Richmond and Hopewell, Virginia. 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN — DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 


“FOR. QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 





J. B. Heldreth 


New Appointments 

J. B. Heldreth has been appointed 
City Recreation Director for Martins- 
ville. In th’s capacity Mr. Heldreth is 
head of the Physical Education De- 
partment of Martinsville City Schools 
and he administers the recreational 
program for the City of Martinsville. 
A native of Tazewell, he served during 
World War II with the U.S. Air Force 
in Europe. Mr. Heldreth graduated 
from Emory and Henry College in 
1950 and received his Master’s degree 
from the University of Kentucky in 
1951. He joined the teaching staff at 
Martinsville High School in 1951, 
teaching physical education and driver 
training, and serving as assistant coach 
in varsity football. Since 1952 he has 
been assistant to the Director of City 
Recreation and is active in Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Robert F., Jarecke comes to Fair- 
fax County to fill the newly created 
position of Supervisor of Teaching 
Materials for 1955-56. He was form- 
erly supervisor of audio-visual educa- 
tion and general supervisor in Norfolk 
County. He holds a Bachelor’s degree 
in Education from the University of 
Virginia and also a Master’s degree 
from that University. A member of 
Phi Delta Kappa, Mr. Jarecke is active 
in both State and national education 
associations. He is serving as president 
of the Virginia Association of Teach- 
ing Materials Directors for 1955-56. 

Joseph J. Lyons becomes Assistant 
Principal of McLean High School in 
Fairfax County. A native of New 
Jersey, Mr. Lyons has been a member 
of the staff of the Falls Church High 
School since 1946 and has been active 
in civic affairs. He has taught Latin 
and also been acting assistant principal 
of this school. Mr. Lyons holds both 
AB and MA degrees and has done study 
beyond MA. 
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Arlington Changes 
Mabel Leigh Rooke, has resigned 


from her position as administrative as- 
sistant to T. Edward Rutter, superin- 
tendent of the Arlington County 
Schools, ending five years as a member 
of the Arlington school staff. 

Miss Rooke has accepted an invita- 
tion to participate in a program of 
study and to engage in some profes- 
sional writing. In addition, she will 
do some consultative work. All of her 
work will be in Special Education, a 
field in which she has been active both 
in Arlington and in the State during 
the past 10 years. 


Dr. William R. MeNeill, who has 
been principal of the Reed Elementary 
School in Arlington since 1952, will 
succeed Miss Rooke as administrative 
assistant to the superintendent of 
schools in Arlington. Dr. McNeill 
holds a doctorate in education from 
Columbia University and has a Master’s 
degree from the University of Ken- 


tucky. 


Dr. Ned L. Warren, who has been 
in charge of health and physical edu- 
cation for the combined city and coun- 
ty schools at Greenville, S$. C., for the 
past three years, has been named super- 
visor of health education and physical 
education in the Arlington schools. 

Dr. Warren is a native of Georgia. 
He took his undergraduate work at 
Georgia Teachers’ College, and his 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees at Pea- 
body College for Teachers at Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 


Dr. Jean C. Ervin has been named 
supervisor of speech education in the 
Arlington schools. 

Dr. Ervin comes to Arlington from 
the University of Connecticut where 
she was director of the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic for five years. She re- 
ceived her doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and a Master’s degree 
from Columbia University. She has 
had extensive experience in teaching. 

As a member of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America, Dr. Ervin is now on 
the national committee on “Speech 
Education of the Elementary School 
Child.” 


Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh, former 
supervisor of speech education in the 
Arlington schools, resigned her posi- 
tion while on leave of absence during 
the past school year. She expects to 
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spend the coming year in work which 
will include professional writing, 
teaching and consultation. 

Martin H. Spielberg, acting 
supervisor of speech education in the 
Arlington schools last year, resigned 
his position to enter private practice 
in speech therapy. 


R. M. Irby Retires 


R. M. Irby has resigned as Director 
of Instruction for the Rockbridge 
County Schools. In accepting his resig- 
nation, the Rockbridge County School 
Board adopted a resolution comment- 


ing on his long service, stating that 
“During twenty-nine years as Division 
Superintendent and six years 1s Direc- 
tor of Instruction, Mr. Irby has rend- 
ered an invaluable service to our public 
school system. He has had an en- 
nobling influence on pupils, teachers, 
staff members and lay people through- 
out Lexington and Rockbridge Coun- 
ty. We desire to express our apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for his faithful 
devotion to duty, his loyalty to the 
profession which he served so long. We 
extend to him our sincere good wishes 
in his retirement from active duty.” 








be answered on the spot. 





telephone book. 





“T’ll call and invite them 
right now!” 


When invitations are in order, make them by Long Distance. 
Your guests will appreciate the personal touch. Moreover, 
complete arrangements can be made at once—questions can 


There’s no waiting, no wondering with Long Distance, 
the quick, inexpensive, modern way to keep in touch. Long 
Distance rates are low. For examples, look in the front of your 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS OF VEA 


by Mrs. Josephine Howdershell anc Logan C. Harding 
Past Presidents of DESP of VEA 


In tracing the development of The 
Department of Elementary Principals 
of the VEA one will find that prior to 
1937, a few of the elementary princi- 
pals met annually as a section of the 
Virginia Education Association, in the 
Chatterbox of the Hotel Richmond. 
Some of the leaders of these meetings 


were: Lucy Mason Holt, Mrs. Edith 
Joynes, Cornelia Adair, and Lillian 
Johnson. 


In November, 1937, fifteen members 
of this section drew up a constitution 
and asked for full recognition as a De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 


Through the office of Dr. Ruth Hen- 


DISTRICT 


District Date Location 
A October 7 
B October 3 Suffolk 
C............Qevaber 7 Richmond 

(Delegate Meeting) 
D ....March 10, ’56..Petersburg 
E March 9, ’56. Halifax 
F.. October 7 Bedford 
October 7 Harrisonburg... 

H October 13......Falls Church 
ae September 30. Bristol 
J September 30..Charlottesville 
ee. September 23. Grundy 
L October 14..... Portsmouth 
M October 14..... Radford 
N October 7 Manassas 
O ...October 15.....Clinchport 
P ... September 23. Roanoke 


wn 
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derson, then State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, the first confer- 
ences of Virginia Elementary Principals 
were sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education with the coopera- 
tion of the DESP in 1938 and 1939. 
These conferences were held at Farm- 
ville State Teachers’ College. 

Paul G. Hook was elected to serve 
as president of the DESP during 1941 
and 1942; however, it was during his 
administration that the VEA activities 
were curtailed because of the war ef- 
fort. 

Through 1943 and 1944, Etta Rose 
Bailey, as president, tirelessly worked 
to keep alive the spirit necessary for 


MEETINGS 


Place Hours 


Fredericksburg...Mary Washington College 9:15- 3:00 


Palace Theatre 9:30- 1:00 
...Hotel Jefferson 9:45- 3:45 
Bolling Jr. H. S. 9:30- 1:15 
Halifax County H. S. 10:00- 3:00 


Bedford County H. S. 9:30- 3:00 
Madison College, 
Wilson Hall 
Falls Church H. S. 


Paramount Theater 


9:30- 1:00 
8:00-10 P.M. 
10:00- 3:00 


Lane High School 9:00- 1:00 
.Grundy High School 10:00- 3:00 
Woodrow Wilson H. S. 9:30- 1:00 
Radford College, 

Administration Bldg..... 9:00- 3:30 
Osbourn High School ...... 9:00- 1:30 
Rye Cove High School 9:30- 2:30 
Jefferson High School 9:45- 2:30 








survival during the war years. To Miss 
Bailey goes the credit for organizing 
a strong Executive Board, which car- 
ried on the Department’s work. 


Mrs. Josephine Howdershell served 
as president during 1945 and 1946. At 
the beginning of Mrs. Howdershell’s 
term, she called the new Executive 
Board together to work with Robert F. 
Williams, at that time State Supervisor 
of Elementary Education, in formulat- 
ing plans for a conference during the 
summer of 1945. War restrictions pre- 
vented the conference from convening. 
It was during Mrs. Howdershell’s ad- 
ministration that the Executive Board 
of the DESP authorized a committee 
with Mrs. Pauline Gorham as chair- 
man, to work with a similar group of 
the Department of Secondary Princi- 
pals toward securing twelve months 
employment for principals and toward 
establishing standards for such employ- 
ment. The successful culmination of 
this undertaking has been an outstand- 
ing piece of work. 

In April, 1946, over two hundred 
persons met at Natural Bridge, in a 
conference that was sponsored by the 
State Department of Education and the 
DESP. It was at this conference that 
the “Characteristics of a Good Elemen- 
” were discussed. 

Elected in November, 1946, Mrs. 
Pauline Gorham took over the duties 
as president in January, 1947. Spring 
and fall conferences were held in 1947 
and 1948. A new 
adopted and the Department continued 
to work with great enthusiasm. In 
1948, the Department adopted the 
policy of working through District 
chairmen, for increased membership. 

The Department’s president during 
1949 and 1950 was Harriet Simpson. 
The membership of the Department in- 
creased and Miss Simpson had many 
Close co- 


tary School 


constitution was 


active committees working. 
operation continued beween the State 
Department of Education and the 


DESP. 


Miss Ethel Nash served the Depart- 
ment as president in 1951 and 1952. 
Miss Nash had many outstanding com- 
mittees functioning, as: Recruitment, 
Qualification, Handbook, Research*and 
Annual Report Form for Elementary 
Schools. These committees brought 
pertinent information to the Depart- 
ment’s membership. It was during 
Miss Nash’s term as president that the 
DESP issued a Newsletter. 
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Logan C. Harding, served the De- 
partment as president in 1953 and com- 
pleted his term in December of 1954. 

The Department continues to work 
closely with the State Department of 
Education from which it receives stim- 
leadership and _ counseling. 
Through its activities the Department 
continues to broaden the scope of the 
elementary principal in Virginia. Mem- 


ulating 


bership in the Department increases 
each year; during 1953, 370 elementary 
principals paid membership dues to the 
DESP. 

During October, 1953, the annual 
meeting of the Department was in- 
creased from one to two days with a 
banquet on the evening of the first day. 

An outstanding accomplishment of 
the Department during the winter of 
1953-54 was working toward the suc- 
cessful election of Ethel Nash as Presi- 
dent of the DESP of NEA. 

In writing the development of th: 
DESP of VEA, it is imperative that it 
include the work done by Lillian John- 
son as its Representative to the DESP 
of NEA. Miss Johnson served in this 
capacity for ten or more years and was 
successful in coordinating the work 
between the State and National organi- 
Zations. 

Garfield Shafer, Jr., was elected pres- 
ident of the Department last October 
and he will give leadership to the De- 
partment during 1955 and 1956. 


Classroom Teachers 
Conference 


“Horizons Unlimited” set the key- 
note address by Dr. Marvin K. Strik- 
ler, Director of Aviation Education 
for National Civil Air Patrol, at the 
summer conference of the Department 
held at the 
University of Virginia, June 16-18. 
With Margaret Baker, president of this 
Department, presiding, greetings were 


of Classroom Teachers 


extended by Virginia Lewis, president 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
followed by VEA Highlights presented 
by T. Preston Turner, Assistant Exec- 
utive Secretary. Concentrated group 
discussions for three periods consti- 
tuted an important phase of the con- 
ference. Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA 
Executive Secretary, served as master 
of ceremonies for the banquet at which 
Hilda Maehling, Assistant Secretary 
for Professional Development and Wel- 
fare, NEA, addressed the conference 
on “The Three S’s.” 
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COMMUNITY OF LIVING THINGS 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 
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Just Published! exciting nature library 


Hundreds of pictures from Audubon Society's files. 5 beautiful books. 
Every other page a real-life photo; opposite is story. Young people thrill— 
balance of nature is so understandingly shown. 


‘\ Name of this 





Now through this new five volume nature 


» pictorial nature 
© library is THE 
COMMUNITY of LIVING 
THINGS, published by 






library, so profusely filled with its pictures, 
the Audubon Society is delighted that it has 
the opportunity not only to make so many 
of its photos available to all schools but for 


Creative Educational So- 
ciety, cooperating with the 
National Audubon Society. 


Elementary and Junior 
High classes can now have 
these fine reproductions of 
500 photos of plants, birds, 
insects, animals; with story 
portion so ably edited by 
Dr. Etta Schneider Ress. 


For years the National 
Audubon Society has been 
providing materials for use 





IF INTERESTED 
For COMMUNITY 

OF LIVING THINGS, 
described, 5 vols; 500 ~ ' 
pictures; 8’ x 11’, Q 
bound in sturdy buckram, 
just write to THE CREATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 





Mankato, Minn., $34.75, p.p. | 










such a really low price. 


In five volumes 
Vol.1 Field and Meadow 
Vol.u Fresh and Salt Water 
Vol.m1 City Parks 

and Home Gardens 
Vol.1v Forest and Woodland 
Vol.v The Desert 


So many unusual, excellent 
pictures and the interesting 
story text 
make this 
nature 


in schools through its Audubon Junior Clubs 
and Audubon Nature Bulletins. The need for 
supplementary photographs with a broad 
ecological scope has increased with mounting 
interest in nature and conservation study. 





library most welcome by 

schools, especially at the low Z 
cost of $34.75. CREDITS: Deer, “> 
Harrison; dadger, Van Wormer; “™ 
wren, Cruickshank; dutterfizes, Jahoda. 
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Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 






TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


We have many very good positions to be filled in all fields. If you are interested 
in seeing how well you can do, write us. No obligation unless you aecept a position 


of our notification. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, MANAGER 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Member National Association of Teachers 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 
17th Year. VACANCIES NOW TO $5300. Member NATA. 
1341 G St., N.W. © Washington, D.C. ¢ REpublic 7-3938 


Phone—CApital 4-2882 


Agencies 


ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
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Virginia E. Lewis, president of the 
Virginia Education Association, pre- 
sides at Leaders Conference held at 


Radford College, August 3-5. 
seven presidents of the 130 local asso- 
ciations were among the 181 leaders 
in education attending this conference. 


Sixty- 


Leaders Conference at 


Radford 


For the latest word on local educa- 
tion associations, some 181 attended 
the VEA Leaders Conference at Rad- 
ford College, August 3-5. Among this 
number, 158 were from local associa- 
tions, 18 members of the VEA Board 
of Directors, and § staff members. 
With 87 local associations represented, 
7 chapters, and 1 department, Carroll 
County had the largest delegation, 6 
persons; Buena Vista had 5, and Rad- 
ford College registered 4 local leaders. 

An opening challenge on “The Pro- 
fession and You” was delivered by 
Corma Mowry of West Virginia, form- 
er ‘NEA president, followed 
points on “How to Attend the Con- 
ference”, by Dr. J. Jeffrey 
University of Virginia. After a view 
of the “Legislative Outlook for 1956” 
by Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, discussion 
got down to the business of local or- 


with 


Auer, 


groups 


ganizations, discussing the “Effective 
Use of President’s Kit and Committee 
Work.” During general sessions, ‘The 
NEA in Action” was presented by Dr. 
R. B. Marston, Director of the NEA 
Membership Division; ‘““How Does a 
Credit Union Operate?” was viewed 
ty Garland Keeling, Manager, Virginia 
Credit Union, while experiences with a 
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credit union in local associations were 
related by Mrs. Gay Neal of Roanoke 
County and Mrs. Laura Twyford of 
Hampton. Services of the VEA were 
spotlighted by T. Preston Turner, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary. “Admin- 
istration of the State Salary Schedule 
and Sick Leave” was also covered. 

And, of course, it wasn’t all work— 
for a picnic, square dance, movie pre- 
views, exhibits, and good fellowship at 
meal times added to the fun. Leaders 
agreed the conference was most helpful 
in preparing them with information 
for work with the local association in 
the school year ahead. 


Doctor In The Crowd? 


Yes, there were doctors, lawyers, 
various merchants, plant managers, 
councilmen, and ministers included in 
the crowd of approximately 150 who 
participated in the first B. I. E. (Busi- 
ness, Industry and Education) Week 
held in Hopewell, April 18-22, under 
the sponsorship of the Hopewell Edu- 
cation Association and the Hopewell 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It all began just before Christmas, 
1954, when Mrs. Ross Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Hopewell Education Asso- 
ciation, asked Mrs. Irene Beauchamp, 
public relations chairman of the Hope- 
well Association, to be 
chairman of the B. I. E. Committee to 


promote greater understanding between 


Education 


industry and education in the city of 
Hopewell. 

The Chamber of Commerce was thei 
approached and the possibilities of such 
a program were discussed. Allan Flan- 
nagan was immediately made chairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce commit- 
tee. 

After meeting with the Chamber of 
Commerce committee, Mrs. Beauchamp 
met with her committee and discussed 
various phases of such an endeavor and 
made tentative plans and dates. She 
then arranged to meet with Charles W. 
Smith, Superintendent of Schools, who 
heartily endorsed such a proposal and 
offered any possible assistance. The 
Chamber of Commerce was again ap- 
proached and plans for such a “B. I. E. 
Week” were submitted for their con- 
sideration. 

Both 
and separately, finally agreed that the 
week of April 18-22 would be observed 
as Business-Industry-Education Week 
in the city of Hopewell. 


committees, meeting jointly 


Very gratifying was the fact that 
approximately 150 persons from all 
fields of business enthusiastically ac- 
cepted the invitation to become mem- 
bers of the various tours which were 
conducted throughout the school sys- 
tem of the city. Each day several 
groups of businesmen toured the 
schools. They visited the classrooms, 
ate their lunches in the school cafe- 
terias, asked many questions about the 
operation of the schools and really 
seemed to enjoy their experiences. 

The week was climaxed by the selec- 
tion of a panel which conducted an 
evaluation of B. I. E. Week before a 
public gathering. Members of the panel 
included: Frank A. Ernst, Manager of 
the Nitrogen Division plant and presi- 
dent of the Hopewell Manufacturers 
Association; Harry K. Fowle, president 
of the Hopewell Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mayor Marvin C. Neal; Charles 
W. Smith, Superintendent of Schools; 
Alfred §. Curtis, principal of Hope- 
well High School; and Mrs. Ross John- 
son, president of the Hopewell Educa- 


tion Association. 


Alton L. Crist, 
President, Hopewell 


Education Association 


On the Funny Side 


“Back when I went to school, I was 
the teacher’s They didn’t pay 
her enough to buy a dog.” Quoted 
from the George Gobels’ TV show. 


pet. 


Overheard in the school cafeteria 


Housewife: “You know before I started 
substituting I never ate any break- 
fast and hardly any lunch, and now 
[ eat a big breakfast and all my 


>? 


school lunch too! 


Veteran Teacher: “You have just 
proved in a most convincing way 
that teaching school takes a lot more 


, 


energy than keeping house.’ 
Hands! 

When grandma was asked to put out 
her hands, it was to have them smacked 
with a ruler for some infraction of the 
rules. 

When dad was a schoolboy and was 
asked to put out his hands, teacher was 
inspecting them for cleanliness. 

But, when daughter is asked to put 
out her hands, teacher is looking for 
an engagement ring. How times have 
changed! 
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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 400 Rooms @ 400 Baths 300 Reoms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 
Air-Conditioned Rooms Air-Conditioned Air-Conditioned Rooms 


ichmond Hotels s 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 


economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
































wai) og eT Decal | 
HOTEL KING CARTER Bass 
Eighth and Broad Streets sss 


250 Reoms @ 250 Baths : 
Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Rates from $3.50 300 . 


Air-Conditioned Reoms 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


Firre-ProoFr GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS Proviveo By ALL FIVE Horets 
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CAMPBELL COUNTY HONORS RETIRED 
TEACHERS—tThe Campbell County Education Associa- 
tion honored fifteen retired teachers at a banquet in the 
William Campbell High School at Naruna on April 22. 
They were each presented red roses by the Association and 


Superintendent J. J. Fray, who is 
now serving his 34th year as Superin- 
tendent of the schools of Campbell 
County, presented the retired teachers 
with 25-year service pins. In making 
the presentation Mr. Fray said in part: 

“I have been associated with each 
one of these teachers. During our 
work together I have learned to respect 
their wise counsel, to appreciate their 
devoted services, and in my heart there 
is a warm feeling of friendship and 
love. 

“T would not undertake to evaluate 
their contributions to the development 
of the minds and characters of the 
many who have been taught by them. 
The immortality of their influence is 
established. Generations called them 
blessed. 

“These teachers conceived it their 
job to teach the fundamentals of 
learning. They also instilled into the 
minds and hearts of the youth the im- 
portance of good manners and good 
morals. Surely those who would profit 
by their instruction pay a tribute of 
love and gratitude to them today. 

“I wish to assure each of you that 
the Campbell County Education Asso- 
ciation has a deep appreciation of your 
work, and they are, in a small way, 
expressing their appreciation in pre- 
senting you these pins as awards for 25 
or more years of service. 

“If greatness is measured in terms 
of service, then you truly belong 
among the great of your generation. 
May God bless each of you with the 
satisfaction of a work well done”. 

Those receiving pins were: Helen 
Phillips, Rosa Gilliam, Mrs. Annie 
Walker, Mrs. Mae B. Hughes, Mre. 
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High School. 


Lettie Laughon, Grace Steptoe, Ethel 
Hancock, Martha Evans, Ida Arthur, 
Ada Payne, Mrs. Tempie Merryman, 
Mrs. Carrie Ford, Lillian Patrick, 
B-ownie Rosser, and Mrs. Mae Evans 
Harvey. 

After these awards were made, Frank 
Hege, president of the Association, 
recognized twenty-three other active 
members who have had 25 or more 
years of service and presented each of 
these with service pins. Those receiv- 
ing these awards were: Nancy Gunter, 
Mrs. Lillie Leftwich, Lottie Marsh, 
Mrs. Ruby Oakes, Nancy Evans, J. J. 
Riegel, Rachel Whitlow, Hattie Pugh, 
Mrs. Nellie M. Bailey, Mrs. Annie 
Strickler, Mrs. Lucy R. Barlow, Lucy 
Steptoe, Annie Anthony, G. M. Hodge, 
Mrs. Margaret Minnick, Grace Card- 
well, Elizabeth Mosely, Mrs. Nellie 
Finch, Doris Thomas, Etta Brandt, 
Cornelia Puckette, Fay Moorman, and 
J. J. Fray. 

Following the banquet which was 
attended by more than 250 teachers 
and guests, the group enjoyed a va- 
riety of social activities including 
games, dancing, and reminiscing. 


Frank L. Hege, Jr., President 


Alden L. Carlson has been named 
principal of Hollin Hills Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. Mr. Carlson 
has been principal of the Forest Hills 
Elementary Schcol in Danville for the 
past two years. A native of New Eng- 
land, Mr. Carlson has since 1942 re- 
sided in Virginia and at one time 
taught at Lane High School in Char- 
lottesville. He holds B.A., M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Virginia. 
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given special seats of honor at the table. The banquet was 
served by the local PTA and the tables were beautifully 
decorated with spring flowers. Dinner music was furnished 
throughout by Edward Davis of the William Campbell 


Botetourt Honors Service 
Records 

The Botetourt Education Associa- 
tion met at Natural Bridge Hotel May 
11, for a Smorgasborg dinner. H. R. 
Graham, Jr., retiring president, pre- 
sided and presented H. M. Painter, 
Superintendent of Botetourt County 
schools, who cited eleven retired teach- 
ers, presenting them with pins in recog- 
nition of their service to Botetourt 
County’s schools. Those honored were 
Luther C. Coffman, Clyde Deisher, 
Betty Firebaugh, Louis T. Frantz, Em- 
ma Martin, Rebekah Peck, Lu Slusser, 
Mattie Sprinkle, Mrs. Edith Sizer, An- 
nie Payne Lemon and Mrs. Pearl Duffy. 

Also honored for service were the 
twenty-five years or 
more teaching Thirty 
teachers receiving certificates for this 
were: Ava Alphin, Pauline Austin, 
Annie Barger, A. L. Bennett, Ruth 
Finch, Mrs. Clara Ford, Mrs. Mary 
Honts, H. H. Huffman, Ollie Low- 
man, Olive McKalester, Mrs. Garnette 
Nace, Louise Zimmerman, Mrs. L. D. 
Lacks, Mary Phelps, Mrs. Louise Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Mattie Obenshain, Mrs. 
Dessie Painter, Mrs. Sarah Peck, Kate 
Preas, Christine Shafer, Pauline Shaver, 
Mrs. Leona Tolley, Arlene Watson, 
Mrs. Grace Wilhelm, Margie Winger, 
Mrs. Estelle Wood, Mary Brugh, Mrs. 
Virginia Henderson, Mrs. Blanche Nof- 
singer, H. M. Painter. 

New officers elected for the next 
two years were Mrs. Helen Henderson, 
president, and Ralph Shober, treasurer. 
Other officers are Mrs. Bess Koontz, 
vice-president, and Ollie Lowman, sec- 
retary. 


teachers with 
experience. 


Kathryn Buhrman, Reporter 
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Every Page Staged for Pupil Action— 
EXPLORING SCIENCE 


by Walter A. Thurber 


Successfully tested activities are everywhere in 
this science series for grades one through six. 

















was 
ally Exploring Science is a “science-doing” series 
hed —not merely a science-reading series. 
bell 
Emphasis on first-hand experiences . . . equipment easily procured . . . ex- 
. tensive use of pictures . . . careful attention both to pupil interests and to what 
the things studied will do for pupils . . . emphasis on the study of things—for 
; ideas. Well-tested directions for handling the science program step by step 
pe —directions which provide the knowledge and “know-how” that result in 
_ confident teaching. 
2 Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
aty West Virginia Representatives: 
ch- RUSSELL B. HAY, 840 College Avenue, Bedford, Virginia 
og - ALFRED B. MOYSE, III, R.F.D. #3—Box #46, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
urt 
ere 
er, 
m- 
er, 
in- 
ty. = . . e | 
he 150 items in these 2 fine lines! 
or spans 
rty - 
his f servings 
in, R per can 


MAXIMUM 


enjoyment 
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rs. FANCY CANNED FOODS : 














ate 
er, 
on, FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it 
er, applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 
- soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, 
$) - 
olives and spaghetti sauce. Premium quality, priced 
. for economy! 
= 4 Consult your supplier or write 
hy Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 
tz. canned food needs? SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va 
C- money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. for name of your nearest wholesaler 
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Children Throughout Virginia Are Enjoying 
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a) ° . These music books contain every element for 
The American Singer rich musical experience — singing, dancing, 
eas playing, listening, creating, and reading. With 
Second Edition a step-by-step development of music skills, 
BOOKS 1-6 The American Singer gives teachers a com- 
Destta @ Wébverten © Wilson © Hinge pletely planned teaching program that assures 
consistent and full musical growth for every 
_ child. 
Town and Country Edition 
LOWER BOOK e UPPER BOOK _ ; ° 
e Teacher’s Guides 
A new two-volume edition of The American » Cabied ced , : 
Singer for use in any school where two or more ee 
grades must be combined for music. e Phonograph Records 

















The American Singer | 
BOOK 7, BOOK 8, ADVANCED BOOK 


Bridgman ¢ Curtis AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers of a Complete Language-Arts Program 





300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Chio 





A PERFECT RECORD! 


Adopted in every state that has had 
an adoption in typewriting since its 
publication. 





20th Century Typewriting 


6th Edition - By Lessenberry and Crawford 


There must be some valid reasons why 
so much confidence has been placed 
in this book. The scientific introduc- 
tory lessons, the logical skill develop- 
ment sections, the early practical in- 
troduction of the business letter, the 
constant emphasis on good techniques, 
and the build up of production skill 
are a few of the factors responsible 
for this popularity. Results in the i Wa 2 2 
classroom have been excellent both re Crqimia 
from the standpoint of the teacher 
and the student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. FIRST me MERCHANTS 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Norfolk County Educators 
Honored 


In the midst of the growth of school 
population stands a group of devoted 
educators who have maintained steady 
service in the profession of teaching 
the youth of Virginia. At the regular 
meeting of the Norfolk County Edu- 
cation Association of February 10 at 
Churchland High School, forty-three 
members of the teaching profession 
were presented an award from the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. To be 
eligible for this award a teacher must 
have taught at least twenty-five years 
in Virginia and currently be a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 

Miss Virginia Lewis, president of the 
Virginia Education Association, de- 
livered the principal address of the 
evening. Presenting the awards was E. 
W. Chittum, Superintendent of Nor- 
folk County Schools. 

Educators honored were: Mrs. Lu- 
cille Banish, H. C. Barnes, Elsie A. 
Beale, L. D. Bell, Lena C. Bell, Carrie 
Bishop, Mrs. Susie R. Boaz, J. J. 
Booker, Jr., Evelyn Byrd, Grace M. 
Cannon, Florence W. Caldwell, Mary 
R. Craig, Mrs. Kathleen C. Curling, 
Mrs. Olga J. Curling, Ethel M. Deal, 
Abbye Edwards, Mrs. Maybelle Fire- 
baugh, Mrs. Maisie R. Fleshman, 
Martha Leigh Gibbs, L. H. Griffin, 
Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, Mrs. M. C. Hitch, 
M. C. Hollingsworth, Mrs. Lelia S. 
Jackson, J. H. Kelly, Jr., Mabel Kira- 


cofe, Agnes B. Mills, Mrs. Gladys W. 


Christine O. Newbill, Mrs. 


Moore, 





Recess is the teachers’ COFFEE 


SREAK. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1955 


Bessie W. Parker, Nellie Alice Payne, 
Mrs. Mary E. Rhodes, Mrs. Phoebe 
Richardson, Mrs. Eleanor Scott, Grace 
Smith, E. C. Snyder, Mrs. L. P. Steele, 





Educators in Norfolk County with twenty-five or more years of service honored. 


Helen Stovall, Hattie Stowers, Mrs. 
Genevieve G. White, Mrs. Gladys P. 
White, Wright, Mary 
Wright. 


Margaret 





years for the award. 


dividuals can not be accepted. 


service who are retiring. 


gold and blue enamel. 


black. 


needed. 





Policies In Awarding VEA Service 
Award Pins and Honor Certificates 


1. Either pins or certificates or both may be awarded at the same time 
or separately. Most associations award both. 


2. Either must be awarded for 25 or more years teaching service in 
Virginia. Service in other States may not be used in calculating the 


3. Either pins or certificates must be ordered by the Local Education 
Association or School Board to be awarded by them. Orders from in- 


4. It is suggested that the pins or certificates be presented publicly at a 
Local Education Association meeting or dinner. 


§. Some of the associations have presented pins to those with 25 years of 


INFORMATION 
VEA SERVICE PINS—Price: $1.21 each (including tax). 


number of pins desired for men and for women. Pins are 14-carat 


HONOR CERTIFICATES—Price: 12¢ each plus 60¢ if you wish 
names engrossed by VEA. Attach fyped list of names to be en- 
grossed. Certificates are 7” x 91 


NOTE: 


PINS must be ordered SIX WEEKS in advance of the dated needed. 
CERTIFICATES must be ordered THREE WEEKS in advance of date 


Request order forms from Virginia Education Association 
116 South Third Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Specify 


” of parchment paper printed in 
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When they’re too shy to 
ask about menstruation 


Some of your young students may 
be puzzled by things they have heard 
about menstruation, and be too shy 
to ask even their mothers for the facts. 

To help them understand, the makers 
of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts 
and Meds Tampons offer you these free 
booklets. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a clear, simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation, for girls 


9 to 12. 


“Growing Up and Liking It”—new 
edition of popular booklet—for girls 12 
to 18. Gives an easy-to-understand but 
complete explanation, plus tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
suggests to mothers how, when and 
what to tell their young daughters 
about menstruation. 


You may order as many free copies 
as you wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, 
Box 5566-9, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereereerereeeeeeee 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5566-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free 

...new booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 

..-booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 

.e« booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 








Name 

(prease print) 
Street 
City State 





(orrer coon onty in u.s.a.) 
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Functional Mathematics, Charles Scrib- 


ner's Sons, New York 17, N. Y. Grade 
7 by William A. Gager, Beulah Echols, 
Richard Madden, Carl N. Shuster, 
Franklin W. Kokomoor. Grade 8 by 
William A. Gager, Dorris H. Johnson, 
Richard Madden, Carl N. Shuster, and 
Franklin W. Kokomoor. Book 1 by 
William A. Gager, Mildred H. Mahood, 
Carl N. Shuster, and Franklin W. Koko- 
moor. Book 2 by William A. Gager, 
Charlotte Carlton, Carl N. Shuster, and 
Franklin W. Kokomoor. Book 3 by 
William A. Gager, Lilla C. Lyle, Carl 
N. Shuster, Franklin W. Kokomoor. 


Functional Mathematics unifies in one 
series the basic ideas and processes of arith 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonome 
try The series, which covers Grades 
through 12, interrelates and spreads out the 
ideas of the separate branches of mathe 
matics rather than placing them into 

water tight’’ compartments and concen 
trating the ideas into a year to study for 
each branch. By this interrelation of the 
concepts of arithmetic, alZebra, geometry 
ind trigonometry, the students obtain a 
workable knowledge of mathematics as a 
whole. Each volume is well illustrated and 
interestingly presented. 


Descriptive English 
Homer C. House and Susan Emolyn 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 

457 pages. 


Grammar, by 


Harman 
yn. Y 

[he emphasis in this revision is defin 
The chief 


been to 


itely on the living languages. 
aim throughout the book has 
furnish the teacher and the student with 


material for a complete course in Modern 


Reviews and Examinations in Algebra, 
by OSWALD TOWER and WINFIELD M 
SIDES. D. C 

Mass 


Heath and Company 
Pp 


Boston 183 pages. $2.25 


com 
ficld 


but who wish to keep the principles of 


Planned for students who have 


pleted the customary work in this 
meet the 
The 


rewritten and a 


this basic subject alive and to 
challenge of more difficult problems. 
second edition has been 
new chapter, Prize Examinations, has been 


added 


REICH- 


Prentice- 


Today’s Geometry, by DAVID 
GOTT and LEE R. SPILLER 


Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 393 pages. 


In this third edition, emphasis is con- 


tinued on the relation o* the subject to 
new and 


added and 


new exercise material has been 


everyday living. A number of 


timely illustrations have been 
important 


introduced. 


Science Experiences, Elementary School, 
BERTHA MORRIS PARKER. Row Peter- 


GLANCES AT NEW 


son and Company, Evanston, Illinois 
272 pages. 
The for firsthand 


experiences included in this book consist 


suggestions science 
of directions for simple experiments and 
directions for the construction of simple 
pieces of apparatus and toys illustrating 
various science principles. The author had 
intermediate-grade pupils, nine to twelve 
old, 
periences, but 


in mind in selecting the ex- 
they 


children and 


years 
are also appropriate 


some upper 


for younger 


grades. 
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17-Jewel WATCHES 
ONLY $14.95 POSTPAID 


Finest Swiss Manufacture. Gold plated. 
Beautiful Radiant Dial. Shock & Water 
resistant. Lifetime crystal. Expansion 
bracelet, fits any size wrist. $75.00 value. 
Sacrifice. Manufacturer’s Christmas 
overstock. You examine these watches. 
Wear them at our risk. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Order 
by mail Specify men’s or ladies’. 


LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES 


17044 W. FARWELL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


~ 


ON 
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Flannelboard Kits 


Dark Green or Navy Blue flannel—edg- 
ing tape—and adhesive, with complete 
directions for 36”x48” board. ONE SET 
of 2” flocked letters included. 
Price 83 plus postage 
WATAUGA INSTUCTIONAL SERVICES 
403 E. Howard St., Boone, N. C. 


35mm. Color Slides 2%. 


D. C.-VIRGINIA a specialty World Travel 
—Festivals—-Caverns—Animals—Flowers 
—FREE List. 


Royalpix, Front Royal, Va. 








VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. [4TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 




















Vocational Counselor 
Man or woman wanted as college representative 
to contact, advise, and sell tuition to local hig! 
school graduates and college students, persons 
interested in business administration, account 
ing, or Part-time employment 
during scholastic year and summer months 
Send biographical data to STRAYER COL 
LEGE, 13th & F Streets, Washington 5, D. C 


secretaryship. 
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Films 


Play Safe (10 Min. Progressive 
Films ) 
Poor Dopey Dilldock, an animated 

character appealing to grade children, ATTENTION MUS! | 

has all the accidents, and the live 

children show the right behavior when 
riding bicycle, automobile, bus, or 
street car—and not riding with stran- 
oes gers; crossing streets and railway 
tracks; wearing light-colored cloth- 
anand ing when crossing streets at dusk; 


nsist and not skating or playing in drive- Now you Can 


and 
ways or streets. 


mple 

i Safe As You Make It (12 Min. Na- | 
had tional Safety Council) 

velve Danger is not always where it ap- | 
ex pears to be, but anywhere people don’t 

wriate think or look or take care! More dan- 

_— gerous than the risky rides at the car- 


nival, shown by comparison, where 
safety is a must, are the innocent-ap- 
pearing risks about the homes. 






ay 


The new Ampex portable is a 
magnetic tape recorder that re- 
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) OURS FOR 


THE ASKING 


Advertisers in The Virginia Journal 


of Education offer interesting material 
about equipment, supplies, books and 


general 
Watch for their offerings 


each. month. 


teaching aids 
regularly. 


Supplies do run out, so if you are 
eager to have any particular item, it 
should be ordered immediately. 


# 


nN 


de- 





Posture Posters set of 7 
signed for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the principles of health- 
ful posture in their 
(American Seating Company. ) 

Quiz Jr. an illustrated, pocket- 
size booklet, with’ 100 questions 
and answers about railroads, es- 
pecially for young people, in new 
edition. Classroom quantities on 


classes. 


subsequent request. (Association 
of American Railroads. ) 
Creative Crafts with Crayola. 
A 32-page book of ideas on how 
to make useful gifts, party games, 
invitations, and many other ar- 
ticles —all of which the busy 
teacher can use or adapt for her 
own classes. (Binney & Smith 
Company. ) 
New Aids to Help Teach Men- 
strual Hygiene. Indicate quan- 
tity desired of each number. (Per- 
sonal Products Corporation. ) 
Growing up and liking it. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

Sally and Mary and Kate won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adoles- 
cent girls. 

It’s so much easier when 
know. A booklet for fully ma- 
tured girls. 


you 


5-6-7. Complete Program on 


Menstrual Education. Two 


10. 


(indicate number 
distribu- 


free booklets 
needed for 

tion); motion picture; physiology 
chart and teaching guide. (Inter- 
Cellucotton Products 


classroom 


national 
Co. ) 
You’re A Young Lady Now is 
especially written for girls 9 to 12. 
It explains menstruation as a nor- 
mal part of life; tells a girl how to 
take care of herself when that day 
does arrive. 

Very Personally Yours is for 
girls 12 years old or older. Its 
simple straightforward presenta- 
tion of accurate, scientific facts 
on menstruation has won wide ac- 
claim. 

Details on obtaining “The Story 
of Menstruation’”—a full-color, 
16mm sound motion picture by 
Walt Disney Productions. Chart 
and guide. 

Fund Raising Plan for 
Schools and Organizations. 
Includes samples on approval of 
Christmas card box assortments, 
folder and complete details of 
money-making plan for schools 
and organizations. (Sunshine Art 
Studios. ) 

Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett 
Publishers) 

Free Sample of Vinetex dish 
cloth with details of a money- 
making plan which school clubs 
have used for many years. (Vine 
Associates. ) 

Catalog. Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Lab- 
oratory Equipment; Church Fur- 
niture; Classroom Furniture and 
Laboratory Indicate 
which catalog is desired. (South- 


Furniture. 


ern Desk Company.) 








USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Send me the items covered by the 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 


numbers circled. 


circled. 
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Available in school 
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“TRAFFIC PANEL’ TEST PROVES 


DOLCOWAX 


BEST FOR 
Re) ‘(cea a yal, (cued Role) Sa:) 7. \ 5) ad 





THE TEST—four sections of flooring 
each panel prepared with a different 
floor wax. All panels subjected to 
heavy traffic .. . 


THE RESULTS—The DOLCOWAX 
panel retained markedly finer lustre— 
its beauty actually increased with wear 
—and it retained scuff and scratch 
resistence to a greater degree. 


DOLCOWAX premium quality floor 
wax is most economical in the long 
run. Ideal for ‘’second coating’’—the 
second coat integrates with the first 
no “crawling” cr ‘‘puddling’’ to 
prevent an even, uniform film. 


IMPORTANT: The slip-resistance 
feature built into DOLCOWAX per- 
mits a soft, lovely finish with safety 
protection! Has Underwriters Labora- 
tories approval, of course. 


When preparing floors for waxing, use 
CINDET, the Dolge all-purpose clean- 
er, for more complete stripping of old 
wax firm. 


Write for literature; consult 
your DOLGE Service Man on 
your floor finishing problems. 














FOR FREE 
SANITARY SURVEY 
OF YOUR SCHOOL 

SEE YOUR 

DOLGE SERVICE MAN 






ependtuahle 


























Send for 
our FREE 
Parade Circulur, 
showing 20 brand new 
easy to-build Foctball 
Floats designed by the 
country’s oldest and 
leading manufacturer 
of Parade Float Sup- 
plies/ Comes complete 
with illustrated cata- 
logue of decorative 
items and parade 
ideas. No obligation. 


Don’t delay. 
Write today on your 
School letterhead! 


GASTHOFFS 


Football 





MFC. 
CO.,INC. 


PO.BOX 1684, TAMPA, FLA. 


ll 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 













































any time--- Septembe 

: No trick to cros® the calendar 

, in your Glenhaven - - ° meeting the weather, 
y meeting your public 

2 in the kind of suit you always 

r reach for first! 









fo Definitely ‘$5 


with longer, leaner lines 
brown 







in blue, grey or 


rayon chevron tweed, 10 to 20. 
Unbelievably just 25.00 


Moderate Price Suits 


5 Fashion Floor, 3rd 


Thalhimer 














pam a 
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To Help You Get Ahead... 


This non-commercial 32-page booklet is one of a 
series of aids offered by The Bank of Virginia, 
without cost or obligation. 

It offers advice on wise spending for clothing, 
shelter, and other expenses. This is just one of the ways 
this bank can help you save, and just one of the reasons 
why more people are saving more money at The Bank 
of Virginia than any other bank in the state! 

“Personal Money Management” and other aids are 
yours for the asking at any office of The Bank of Virginia, 
the bank that helps you get ahead. Write or come in. 





THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


@ NEWPORT NEWS @ PORTSMOUTH @ NORFOLK 


RICHMOND @ PETERSBURG ROANOKE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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